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** But oh, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth !”? 


Ture is on the eastern shore of the Susquehan-} to take no pleasure in society, and no one pos- 
na a beautiful village nestled in the lap of rugged } sessed the slightest influence over him except Alice 
mountains. The streets are regular, and carpeted,} Blake. It was not at all surprising that Alice did 
save in the narrow carriage-track, with verdure. obtain an influence over him, for she was the most 
On the bank of the river stands a large, old-fash-} beautiful girl in the village; nor, indeed, could the 
ioned stone-house, surrounded by grounds hand->} country far or near, boast of one who combined so 
somely laid out, and tastefully decorated with) much gentleness and amiability, with such fault- 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. Its occupant, whojless features and inimitable grace. She was a 
was formerly a bachelor, has devoted the chief} universal favorite, and her good qualities did not 
part of his time to beautifying the gardens, but } long escape the eyes of the old bachelor, and he 
never permitted painter or mason to put forth a} found himself a captive ready to be sacrificed at 
hand to renovate the exterior ef the building, though } her shrine. He was wise, and knew the world too 
the wood-work had lost all its whiteness, and many ;} well to permit others to perceive the growing love 
of the old gray stones were hidden by a covering } he felt stealing perceptibly over his heart, but was 
of soft moss. On the southern side grape-vines of} aware that if Alice heard it from any except his 
the choicest kind wandered up the wall, and spread | own lips, she might withdraw her presence from 
themselves upon the roof. Many were the arbors } his mother’s house, where she spent much of her 
of honey-suckle and eglantine, that formed shady ? time in assisting the old lady. Various were the 
retreats in the garden, and in them were various , pleas he framed to induce her to visit his mother, 
seats fantastically fashioned from moss, and gem- } and manifold the excuses he invented to prolong 
med with forget-me-nots and other humble little {her stay. Alice was a wild girl, and thought it 
flowers. Nor was the whole merely ornamental, { very rare sport to flirt with the old bachelor. But 
but peach, plum, apple, and apricot trees, growing ° she discovered that love was not to be trifled with, 
in the centers of grassy circles, could be seen in ) and soon after Mrs. Abbeville died, every body 
every direction. George Abbeville was called an {was astonished at the announcement that the old 
old bachelor by every one, though in reality his } bachelor would soon wed Alice Blake. 
age did not exceed thirty years. It was not be-' It was just at that time in the spring when the 
cause his face was wrinkled, or his hair mixed} trees have put forth their leaves and blossoms, and 
with gray, for his cheek was full and firm, and the} the soft air is redolent with the aroma of early 
short locks that curled round his high brow were } flowers; when the people, rejoiced that winter is 
thick and jetty. Nor was it from any frailty of }over, begin to throw open their windows; to sit 
body, for his form was proud and erect, and his } under the newly formed shade, and ramble about 
step free and elastic. Yet he was called an old}the beautiful fields—that Abbeville and Alice 
bachelor for no other reason than that he lived in} wandered along the bank of the river on the eve of 
a large house with his blind old mother, and rarely ; their bridal. The night was one of those lovely 

associated with any other company. He seemed } ones that delight us at the birth of spring, doubly 
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pleasant by the contrast with those of dreary win-) faces that they are conversing on no o; scent C0 
ter. ‘The moon, though she had not yet filled half ject. Do you really think any persons 7 
her horn, shone brilliantly upon the water, and‘ marry who did not love each other? |; . choet app 
made each wave that the strong south wind rolled dreadful to live always with one you dy... How was 
upon the shore appear like molten gold. Alice’s ; To be with those every hour in tie da, gure 
CE heart was overflowing with joy; and as they spoke ° you feel no lasting interest.” , Before t] 

4 of the morrow and the bright future, she hung; ‘They believe they love one another .. sined a 


fondly on his arm, and with the sweet confidence; but it will soon wear off, and they wi!) } m, head ups 
of her sex, told him how happy she would be when \kindred feelings higher than friendship, », heir pla 
# she could always be near him. ?not even so much as that. Of course | pou. her attel 
“ Have you ever doubted, Allie, whether I love ; Will and Susan.” sem UpO 
‘ you as deeply as I profess ?” $ ©] almost wish we had not walked 9. pa fen 
«‘ Doubted !”? exclaimed Alice, and she turned‘evening. But a moment ago my heart w.. ~ she felt 
her soft blue-eyes upward to his. ‘Oh, George, ‘light as a butterfly’s wing, and now I fee] world et 
how could I doubt? Have you not told me you )scribable dejection, yet know not why jt js". . 

loved me? My own heart tells me so, too. I feel} Alice, and a deep sigh that heaved her ».., Three 
& it when your eyes meet mine, for your soul seems § bosom told how truly she spoke. A st; ‘ t that 
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to speak from them.” ‘picion forced itself upon her unwilling y ' of our ¢ 
: “ Look there,” said Abbeville, pointing to two (her gayety vanished at its presence. that we 
A persons who were walking before them, apparently} “ Let us return, then; and, Alice, dearest, ca 1 loo 
x engaged in close conversation, for they looked con-} must not give yourself up to such fits of y.\». no lan 
tinually at each other, and seemed not to be aware \choly. You should not wear a sad count ; 
of the approach of any one. That is one of my jour bridal.” m serene | 

4 tenants, and the girl he is to marry to-morrow.) Some may think that Alice Blake was + ber, mi 
. | She is a daughter of farmer Scott, who lives across ‘tious, but she certainly felt at that momo: bright 
the fields yonder. See how earnestly they are (gloom which seemed the shadow of worse + hands 1 








talking. ‘They do not perceive us.” Qin the future. All have felt. at some 1 thers, 
“Let us turn; it is not right to disturb them. }their lives, an inexplicable presentiment js @ SOl 
Do you believe they love each other as well as we} when there was not the least reason to have ¢ 
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‘ do, George? Oh, I am certain they cannot; for it \it; a vague fear that ‘‘ something will | our un 
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seems to me impossible that they who are so}they express it who are often subject to such - strugg 
rough and unrefined, can feel as deeply and be as?sations. It may be that the guardian spirits, sib 
sensitive to each other’s emotions.” ‘are said to linger ever around our steps, | i the 


“You are right, Alice dear; theirs is not a love § power thus to awaken in us a sense of dang iron 


like ours. Will, wishing to have some one to (this as it may, Alice was oppressed by a dark fyp- shud 
take care of his cottage and cook his dinner, and? boding, until the cheerful society of her | \li 
ae knowing Susan’s reputation for house-wifery, has produced a sympathetic spirit on her part, : : evens 
) concluded she will be the best companion he can‘ fore the evening was spent she was again the | s° work, 
find. While she has no objection to be mistress of ’ and life of the company. the qt 
; a neat home, and walk to church with a good- Next morning, as the carriages containing * ner ie 
} looking fellow like Will.” gay wedding party rolled from the church ¢ Ther 
** How fortunate we are who can enjoy such ex- small company of persons entered the gate, \ coum 
‘| quisite pleasure in each other’s society! Life {sunny looks, and dresses decked with the first! - 
would indeed be a darren wild if the sunshine of} grant offerings of spring, proclaimed that the es] 
+ love did not illumine its dark paths. We will al-} come there for the same purpose as those w tne! 
ways love as we now do. Years may waste our} just departed. Among them Alice recognize! and 
bodies, but we have a deep spring of affection that ‘ couple she had observed on the previous evening phi 
will never fail.” }and called her husband’s attention to them. 7 her ' 
Alice looked up to her betrothed’s face as she } same shade that had come over her lovely face’ son 
spoke, and her whole countenance brightened with $ last time she had seen them, again cloute! _— 
an angelic light, while she thought of the future‘ beauty, and unintentionally giving utterance ' “a 
she had painted, with what, to her, seemed a pro-} what was passing in her mind, she said, cate 
phetic spirit. Indeed, she appeared like one on? ‘George, will you always love me as you D™ rte 
whom something of divinity had descended, as her ) do; unceasingly, forever ?” , 4 
golden locks gleamed in the moonlight, and hers Has not Heaven just witnessed my vow ~s 
large, lustrous orbs, filled with enthusiastic fire,’ dearest Alice; and can you ask me now? [fanz! as 
softened by affection, turned upon those of her? on earth is unchangeable, it is my affect bac 
companion. She was enchanted with her ownS you. I say affection, for now that our love ls - 
thoughts, and felt, as mortals sometimes do, as if' been avowed before God and man, it must }2" at 
sorrow and pain were banished from her forever. ¢ purer, holier name. You certainly jest when! vr 
Little did she dream, when Abbeville pressed the } make such an inquiry. Is it not so ?” - 
white hand that rested on his arm, and imprinted} Alice mechanically answered “ Yes.” For, = 
an impassioned kiss upon her ruby lips, that his $ truth, she had not intended to speak; but the wor’ = 
grasp might ever become that of cool friendship, $ had slipped from her tongue, and she felt as! 

or his lips be mute to her caresses. She forgot, at } of having let them escape. 
the moment, that all which is bright and beautiful? All the country through which they passed ¥* ” 
passes away; that the gorgeous hues of the rain-} beautifully picturesque. The first birds of ' b. 
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bow flit from cloud to cloud, leaving on each, but ‘ young year were making the forest voeca 
a brief period, the impress of its loveliness. harmonious sounds as they hopped from li 

** Look George,” continued Alice, still keeping? limb, and extended their bright wings in the s 
her eyes on the persons who had been the objects light that stole down through the foliage. > 
of their previous attention. ‘Now that we have ‘them the surface of the river shone li! 
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approached nearer, I see by the expression of their § mirror, and reflected the neighboring town aud & ‘ 
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t country, with its green fields, bare gray * But you are out almost eve ry evening. I do 
‘ks, and overhanging steeps, until the liquid, not know what business you gentlemen transact at 
‘hoot appeared like a grand and gorgeous panorama. , your clubs; but they must be very attractive when 
+ was it possible to behold all the truthfulness they make a husband leave his own fire-side sucha 
sture and believe the heart of man is false !) night as this, to enjoy their pleasures. You know 
ae they had proceeded many miles, Alice re-: I am alw ays pleased to see your friends. Why 
j all her natural gayety. She leaned her can they not come and play their game of eucre 
ad upon Abbeville’s breast, as they talked of here ? then you will be at home, and I shall not 
- nlans for the future; and when he, directing: feel so lonely.” 
"» attention to a little green island resting like a p.. Do not read me a lecture, Allie, or I may be 
n upon the silver sheen of the water, repeated ; afraid to return.” . 
‘onder voice, a few lines from Lalla Rookh,; ‘That is cruel, George. You know I have 


this subj ct. [| 
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felt that where he was, would indeed “be? never spoken to you before on 


world enough for” her. have very often felt the pain of your absence, an 
~ e * * * * * have never requested you to remain at home.” 
Three past years of our life is not a long period ; “1 was only in jest, dearest,” said Abbeville, as 


vet that space may have seen the birth and decay he stooped to kiss aw ay the tear that glistened on 
ir dearest hopes, and behold us deprived of all‘ his wife’s cheek. ‘1 will soon return. Good 
‘iat we Valued on earth. Some there are, who} night!’ he added, as he closed the door, and w rap- 
: look back for a long series of years, and find; ping his cloak closely about him, he stepped out 
landmark of that portion of their existence ? into the storm. 
seathed by the torch of adversity, but all has been) The icy tempest beat fiercely upon Abbeville, 
serene and happy. Others, and a far greater num-‘ as he waded along the unbroken path, and he was 
ber, may have known naught of prosperity. The} several times upon the point of turning back before 
‘ut and beautiful needed but a touch from their? he had passed through the gate of his own garden. 
hands to blacken and decay ; what was sunshine to’ The snow was much drifted, and he floundered 
thers, was to them the gloom of misfortune. It‘ through many heaps, deepas his own waist, before 
a source of self-congratulation to know that we ; he arrived at the place of his destination. 
hay done all in our power to arrest the cause of} “ Just in time, old fellow,” cried Major Brande- 
ir unhappiness ; that in all our troubles we have} burg, as Abbeville, covered from head to foot with 
struggled on, and never faltered while it was pos-‘ snow, entered the house. “ We can raise but three 
sible to accomplish any thing for the advancement , to-night, and were in great fear that you would not 
{the object of our labors. The stern resolve and? come to make a fourth hand. You look like a 
will, often perform what the timid would; miller. Shake yourself and be seated, for we are 
shudder at the thought of trying. impatient to begin.” 
\lice was sitting in her parlor on acold, stormy; And the corpulent major passed the edges of a 
ening in December, occupied with some needle-} pack of cards rapidly between the thumb and fin- 
work, and looking up from time to time, to answer ; ger of his right hand, several times, producing a 
the questions ofa bright-eyed little girl who knelt at > rattling sound not unlike the irregular firing of an 
her feet, turning over the leaves of a folio of prints. § infantry corps, by way of a salute on Abbeville’s 
There was an expression of sadness about her; arrival. 
countenance, Which might have been the result of} “ Now for it. Jack, raise the wick of that lamp 
are and anxiety, or perhaps it was the mere index :a little. Abbeville and I against you and Shultz. 
of a passing thought, for who would expect to see } Just pass that bottle and the glasses this way, and 
the marks of sorrow on the brow of one so young, \ we will take a wee drap before we commence the 
and who had seemingly all about her to render her } game,”’ continued the Major, shuffling the cards. 
happiness certain. There were many who envied) What shall the stakes be, Major,” inquired 
her when she assumed the management of the old) Abbeville. 
stone-house, and who would have been willing to, ‘Oysters, as a matter of course; we never play 
accept the cares and honors of the establishment. {for money here, you know. Besides, I cannot 
Sie had not been long employed before Abbeville > sleep well in the winter unless I eat something 
entered with his cloak thrown over his arm, and} before I retire.” 
over-shoes in his hand, and seated himself before; ‘ That’s good brandy,” said Abbeville, smack- 
the fire. After lighting a cigar he held in his lips, } ing his lips. ‘ Very acceptable too, after such a 
he warmed the shoes, and drew them slowly over > freezing as I have had. Deal the cards.” 
his boots, and placing his feet on the fender, laid; For such company, and for such amusement did 
back lazily in his-arm-chair. He glanced over a‘ George Abbeville give up the society of his wife, 
newspaper for a few minutes, then rose and took} and wade through almost half a mile of drifted 
a turn or two around the room, looked out upon the } snow, in the face of a wind that was sufficient to 
snow that was drifting in clouds past the window, } keep all but that company within their own doors. 
leaned over the little girl’s shoulder, filled her long; They were not gamblers; they were gentlemen 
curls with smoke, and, finally, putting on his cloak ‘ playing for amusement, to pass away time that 
and gloves, prepared to sally forth. {hung heavily upon them, because they knew not 
“You are not going out to-night, George?” said > how to improve it. Abbeville could sit there, un- 
Alice, “I hoped you would spend this evening at‘ mindful of the wife who spent the long hours of a 
tome. It is very stormy, and I feel lonesome ; winter evening in solitude, repenting, it might be, 
with no one but little Emily, who will go to bed? that she had joined her lot and given her love to 
very soon, and I shall be ali alone.” ‘one so selfish, unfeeling, and regardless of her hap- 
“Pshaw! you cannot expect me to be always! piness. If he ever reflected, he might have assured 
cooped up in the house; besides, the club meets to-‘ himself that though woman’s love was strong, neg- 
uight. It is too dull to spend all one’s evenings at ; lect could drive it from the heart. Yet he would 
tome,” answered Abbeville, adjusting his hat be-; never have forgiven a person who dared to accuse 
lore the mirror. ‘him of unkindness to his family, and was always 
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the first to condemn a man who departed ; : 
strict rules of society, so nice ous hin eeihans yaa eae iene tee Was Preferabl 
of propriety. In this he was not alone in the | visited them m * b Sse ta rings: they 
world, for all are disposed to judge more harshly ‘and Abbeville wong | baw it was fashionabj. 
of others actions than theirown. Many leave their ‘very much vA ~ a es ae far be ba 
own firesides and go forth in search of that happi- There Alice ie: Seo his ‘mother’s death 
ness they do not use the means of securing at ‘ persons the sa ag er how many marriei 
home. It is a common fault to neglect to make ‘cenaes to thei beer la r severed company o 
home happy first; and wives as well as husbands pee the subj ot a ttre pe aggre spoke 
fall into the error. They forget their own dut ‘with th a f eer ae Who Was dashing 
- ba ae their anticipations are not realized, abe ‘ of her the Sent re end Peptic’ with tos 
apt to lay upon others the censure for those disap- § «It would b j 
; vagal ; § e delightful to be always ¢; 
ee they had it in their own power pra husband. For ‘my part, I ham. Anais 
Through the long hours of that dreary evenin tthe donee romeo Lexi panied pata) 
Alice mourned the waning affection of her hindiand. ‘ terf ; th him. Te en are | will notin 
This was not the first time he had left her 6S weairiod off rhecnagy came here only because Iw 
grieve in sadness while he spent the time i Ce a ee 
ments that were now ra praca She had an artes pres s00r in his society, and never se 
laid aside her needle work, and, with aching brow ; x Ah indeed,” #2 Forte 
resting on her hands, gazed upon the calm and }away, and left Alice 1 the belle, as she tured 
laniey fice Of the cAlSl Ghat Jay slscping ua ber}, Aebuma Soiaa-Gaeat at’ art acct 
lap Whek'own Wae-cye ‘sad’ ckbrinsive. satleth: inahe u — ~ t _ at last quietly settled a 
be re pao in miniature, and the long curls, ‘the esslibiae ihe aad we 
ough a shade or two lighter, hung in the same {household duties for th =. ea ine 
beauty that had excited the admiration of all wh Id thes Sox the Gay were performed, the 
A ; , ke her needle-work and joi Ville j 
saw her while herself a child. Its father’s hi b the lib -- ork and join Abbeville in 
brow, too, was visible, as she pushed back t ; rh library, where he read to her from the volumes 
hair that strayed over it. While Alice looked at \was r well-stored shelves. Whenever the evening 
thal Pitares, The waeniiny of Kat owe 4 “ a oe mild, they wandered along the green bank of 
youth came over her troubled spitit like the light- ‘to linger’in other days, "The tenderee’ nasser 
«a g? bs e light-} g her days. The tenderes tae 
ning’s flash on the midnight storm, deepening the | we =, and & ih y' e tenderest memories 
gloom that overshadowed her. How often had she ‘th % ‘Nl d eh came 
thought, in her earlier years, when the first erery ‘ti a “T no» nabs reggae ellen 
ines of tae cmened te hae vis = 5 ion. he cold blasts of winter soon drove them 
ir cope pine f tg beeea "Tele de baeag wean inne igs es 
ere seemed to be nothing on earth half so full of ‘ of senti a ane eercnange 
real, lasting delight. as to know that thete is on sentiments of kindred minds. They read from 
who loves us ardently and truly. She felt png he eA; book until their eyes grew fatigued; and 
times as if it were a fiction of novelists, and that t ow ‘hi cae nl me ce Roane 
the human heart was not capable of an emotio 2 Wall i a. ta ee 
pure and disinterested. i aie walls with melody. They lived only in each 
: dream when Avbevis Sect geen ee nae wit a Abeey aniad ee ve soe eh ha ee 
ing ear the el : - were dispelled; she no longer 
ee cee 4 ie thee mn a wl love, and awoke ve that George might cease to love her. Their 
The frst few months after her marria yr ner paid HR oe oh dln ame Sa 
spent in Baltimore and Philadelphia. The ; i van wage totes Beng re germane 
part of the season had passed before the ah: ea oe e happy all who came within the sphere of 
Pe Alice had still an opportunity to Ae i eon of the village “tate ns + waite i hts 
ings which in no ’ ow her attractions were in- 
doubts that had sctelivea bo har ah the ase hs Pee ee eee te ome 
welding-day. ‘The fow.purtics che Bnd her } tom, and exerted all her good qualities to please 
great measure divested her mind of all the ideas of 8 eect Star et ee 
married life she had formed. To her, ladies seemed “Th , fi . . 
eager to escape from the sides of their husbands ) e first two years of their marriage were of 
and to enjoy a flirtation with the beaux much 25 almost uninterrupted -happiness. In that time a 
than their presence. Indeed, the husband "peta! birth wry nate rca hy = mpg 
peared equally pleased to be freed from shes A § irth of a lovely babe. But the mind that is un- 
waltzed, and promenaded with the belles as if 1 , occupied by some care of business, cannot Jong be 
too, enjoyed their society more than that of ther; aruemaridamed aie mee a 
wives. Others she saw, who ever and anon ‘ast fi eggs deme esB os «Ay ethommaitiatan 
their eyes in the direction of each other, and thei } farms, and these were leased to honest and indus- 
smiles were brighter when they met on taes eir } trious tenants, to whose care he left their whole 
Alice always left these places, hoping thit hr management. It was not remarkable then, thet 
might be with those of the latter class, who er lot | after a few years he began to long for the excite 
not only joined by the marriage ceremon Net nena re ere. Bis wit, 
whose hearts were wed. She did not douke ant the contrary, found in the exercise of her domes: 
she would be #0 fortunate, for Abbeville was all’ He soncht te scciry he eerie oat 
affection, and scarcely left her for a moment eed po sought to gratify his longing for excitement by 
When the gay and fashionable exchan ed th eee cere ee wee gual ines of he 
hot brick walls for the cool, refreshing br 4 A village, at which cards and wine were the order 
the country, Abbeville and * Sh A a \ of the evening. Soon he acquired such a fondness 
ford Springs. Though their own ~ ae x the former that he could scarcely await the 
me, on the \hour of meeting. The game became his study, 
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od in making himself acquainted with its myste-} will have your pony brought out. It will benefit 
. he occupied the greater part of his time.) you-perhaps.” 

Then began the heart-aches of his wife. At first she ; 6 What ladies will be there,” inquired Alice. 
jid not think it unkind ; she was not selfish enough} ‘None that I know of; but we will ride in 


io wish to deprive him of enjoyment for her own } some other direction if you wish it. But I would 
tification. But when, might after night, his) like to see Prince beat those crack horses. Just 


at by her side was vacant, and his musical voice ; look at him; is he not a beauty,"’ he cried, as a ser- 

yo longer mingled with hers in the song, she began | vant led a fine iron-gray colt up the gravel walk. 

to fear his affection was decreasing. “I Ho! Prince. John put the saddle on the pony 
Many a long evening she sat alone in sorrow, } and bring it to the door.”’ 

ing the continued absences of Abbeville.; ‘If you are going to the race, I would rather 


mourn ? 
Through the weary hours she formed many a} not accompany you, George.” 


«heme to win him back to the course he had left,}_ ‘I promised to be there; but if you wish it, I 
but not one succeeded. He never spoke an unkind will not go.” 

word to her, and one who saw him at home would; ‘I would prefer taking our old walk; for you 
have supposed him the kindest and most affection- { know this is almost the anniversary of our wed- 
ate of husbands. No wish she expressed was un- ; ding-day.” 

gratified, save that of keeping him from the club-} ‘We will walk to-morrow. I must stay at 
yom Alice often begged him to invite his friends { home more, Alice; your health really seems fail- 
to meet at his house when they wished to amuse ing. Good-bye! I will return before long.”’ And 
themselves; but he always avoided giving her a ‘ kissing her poy he mounted his horse and trot- 
direct answer. Those companions were not such } ted down the walk. 

as he would have chosen to bring into the society} The high iron-gate at the end of the garden had 
of his wife. They were not fit associates for a} not been unlocked, and Abbeville was obliged to 
gentleman of his intelligence and refined taste. {return for the key. He might have seen a tear 
He did not consider them as such in other days, } glistening in his wife’s eye as he halted before the 
but now any excitement was agreeable to him. } house, but she hastily brushed it away and went 
They were men, who, like himself, might have‘to search for the key. She presently returned 
adorned society, had they but chosen to cultivate ; with the intelligence that the servant had it with 
the feelings of the heart—they had preferred the } him, and he was nowhere to be found. 

evil course, and to them it seemed the pleasantest. } «But the alley gate is open, George,” she 
Their influence over Abbeville was stronger than ) added. ‘* You can easily ride around.”’ 

his wife’s, so completely do the wiles of the} ‘No, no, I will go this way. Now Prince, my 
wicked conquer. The devil, with not half the} fine fellow, we will see how you can leap that 
power that belongs to the Supreme Being, holds} gate,’’ said he, stroking the horse’s proudly arched 
in his bondage by far the greatest portion of the ) neck. 

world. There were times when the presence of; ‘Oh! do not attempt it, I beg; you will cer- 
visitors prevented Abbeville from leaving home; } tainly be killed,” cried Alice. ‘I will look for 


| but these occasions: brqught no joy to Alice, for {the key again. Wait but for one moment.” 


she could see that his heart was absent. In the) Before she had concluded, Abbeville touched 
midst of gay company, when the sunbeams some- § the horse’s side with the spur and he bounded to- 
times fell upon her spirit, she sank into deeper ; ward the gate. It was about six feet high, and 
sorrow as her eyes rested on him, restless and {the top presented an array of iron arrow-heads. 
uneasy, and evidently wishing to be at his usual } The horse kept up his speed until he came near 
employment. } the barrier, and then abruptly wheeled in spite of 
The dreary hours of winter wore away, and jhis rider’s efforts to restrainhim. Abbeville rode 
gentle spring, with its birds and blossoms, again slowly back for a short distence, and again spurred 
brought back to earth her smiles. The anniver-}forward. Again the horse refused the leap, but 
sary of their marriage was approaching, and on) his rider wheeled him for another trial. 
its eve Alice stood upon the portico watching the “ George, George, for Heaven’s sake stop!” 
deautifully gilded clouds that floated on the path }shrieked Alice, wildly rushing down the walk. 
of the setting sun. It was a mild, balmy evening, He heeded not her voice, his temper was roused ; 
just like that on which she had wandered with her | and, taking a rein firmly in each hand, he sunk the 
lover on the banks now bright with the last rays } spurs into the horse’s flank. Mad with pain, he 
of sunlight. The scene was the same, but - {reared until he almost fell backward, and dashed 
was changed. Her full damask cheek was sunken } off at the top of his speed. Alice held her breath 
and pale, her eye had lost its melting light, and }as he neared the gate, and instinctively closed her 
the blue veins were plainly marked on her marble } eyes when the horse raised for the leap. A shout 
brow. The bosom that a few short years before } from Abbeville caused her to open them, and she 
trobbed high with youthful hopes, heaved many saw him riding safely on the other side of the 
a sigh of grief and disappointment. ‘Surely,”?} wall. Ashe turned the corner, he rose in the 
she said to. herself, ‘‘ George will not leave me ‘stirrups and waved her a farewell. Alice turned 
lone this evening.” Her eye brightened, and} toward her lonely home with a sad heart. Her 
the color came into her cheek as she heard his } little girl came running.gayly toward her, and 
footstep in the hall. But one glance showed that } looking into her face, asked the cause, of the tears 
che was deceived, for he wore his riding-dress,‘she saw in her mother’s eyes. Her heart was 
ial carried in his hand an ivory-handled riding-: full, too full to speak; she pressed the child to her 
whip. } bosom and gave way to the anguish that filled her 
“You look better to-night, Alice,’? he said,)soul. A flood of tears coursed down her pale 
*aen he approached her. ‘* Your cheeks are like cheeks, and the crystal drops fell and sparkled 
ses, You have been pale lately—I am afraid like diamonds among the child’s golden hair. It 
ge not well.. We have alittle trotting-match ’ was a sad sight to see mother and daughter weep- 
‘athe lane to-night; if: you will ride with me I } ing in each dther’s arms; the one from the grief of 
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an overburdened spirit, the other from child-like { but the blood still flowed freely from the many 
sympathy, and had Abbeville beheld it, his heart ; wounds he had received. The cold water reyiy.4 
could not but have melted. ; him a little; he began to breathe with difficyiy. 
Alice had not returned to the house many (and a slight stream of blood trickled from the eg. 
minutes, before the sound of horse’s hoofs on the {ners of his mouth at each respiration. Finjj,, 
hard road struck her ear. She hurried to the door, nen one: still life in him, Will left him to ty 
hoping that George had changed his mind, and {care of his wife, and mounting a horse, has 
was returning. Ina cloud of dust she recognized } to the village for a physician. 
his gray colt dashing madly up the street. In’a mo- ; . . * * . . ‘ 
ment more he had cleared the gate, andstood pant-) ‘Oh, doctor, do n’t you think he will recover, 
ing and covered with foam, before the door. The {inquired Alice, eagerly following the physician as 
saddle was turned, and one of Abbeville’s riding- she retired, late at night, from the chamber where 
boots hung in the stirrup. he had been dressing Abbeville’s wounds. He 
+ . . . . . . face was deadly pale as she awaited his answer 
About one mile further up the river, stood, half After some hesitancy he replied, 
hidden among the young forest-trees that were; ‘‘ You must’ know the truth, Mrs. Abbevlls 
planted on all sides of it, the cottage of Gillam, } your husband is very badly injured, and his cas 
the farmer who was married on the same morning is exceedingly doubtful, yet he may, with the 
with Abbeville. It was a small, white-house, a ) greatest care and attention, possibly recover, We 
story and a half in height, with a porch on each } must hope for the best, but it will be many weeks 
side, around the pillars of which honey-suckle and i before he can be removed from that chamber.” 
Alleghany vine crept in green festoons, wandered , Never did a wife hang over the couch of a hy. 
over the roof, and sometimes stole into the case- } band with more devotedness and affection than dij 
ments above. It always wore an air of neatness, } Alice about the bedside of Abbeville. While the 
and the grass-plot that lay between it and the road } fever which quickly succeeded his injury, heated 
was cut and swept with the greatest care. Will}his brow and parched his lips, she watched ever 
and his wife were sitting in this porch, enjoying} by him, leaving nothing untried to cool the fire 
the balmy breath of spring, and conversing about } that raged in his brain, and to allay the thirst that 
the many happy days they had seen since they }consumed him. Often in his delirium he imagined 
first came into that humble cot, while a chubby } himself among his companions, and called {or 
boy rode upon his father’s knee, and a little rosy- } cards and wine; or bursting into a wild, maniac. 
cheeked babe lay in its mother’s lap, catching. » laugh, sang a verse of some ribald song that was 
with its tiny dimpled hand, at a long lock of hair } wont to resound through the club-room. His neg. 
that strayed from beneath her cap. Twoor three } lect and apparent want of affection had given her 
cows were lying on the bank in front of the house, ) pain, but none was ever half so keen as that she 
and a dozen sheep occupied the ground a little‘ felt when he uttered the coarse oath and unchaste 
further down, while a few young lambs cut all} word. It pierced her heart to hear them from the 
manner of capers among them. lips of one she had esteemed so pure, noble, and 
‘‘What makes so much dust down the road, } good; for she well knew that the ravings of deli. 
William,” asked Susan, pointing in the direction rium were frequently, like dreams, but the mirror 
of the village. ‘See how fast it comes this ; of the same mind. After the fever left him, she 
way.” whiled away his tedious hours by reading aloud 
‘It must be some cattle chased by the dogs, I } from his favorite books, soothing him with words 
guess. No!” he added, after a pause, “ they could § of consolation, and singing the songs he loved to 
never come at that gait. It is some man riding{hear. Again he began to find in the society of his 
as fast as his horse can carry him. Now that he? wife that charm which had once bound, but of late 
comes nearer, I believe it is Mr. Abbeville on his ) exercised so little influence over him. 
blooded colt. It is so. How that horse can} Time flew onward; harvest was just over, and 
trot!” Susan, the gude wife of the farmer, was walking 
Whilst he was speaking, Abbeville came in full} slowly up and down the porch that ran by the 
view; standing in his stirrupsand urging the horse } window of the.chamber in which Abbeville was 
that was already going at the topof his speed. As)still confined, though his health was much in- 
he approached the cows he did not check the ani-$ proved. Alice leaned upon the window, now 
mal in the least. The affrighted cattie had not ; casting a glance at her sleeping husband, an¢ now 
time to get out of the way, and the horse, unable ¢ watching the steps of Susan, and almost envyin; 
to halt in his career, attempted to spring over the} the happy life she seemed to Jead. Susan cor 
back of the cow lying immediately in his way.‘ tinued her walk, unconscious of being observe(, 
He had scarcely raised for the leap before the {and as she approached the lower end of the porch, 
frightened animal started to her feet, and tripping { where the creepers had almost closed the entrance 
the horse, he fell headlong to the ground. In a} with their green vines, she heard a slight rustling 
moment he was up again, and dashed homeward, } in the leaves and paused to listen, but perceiving 
dragging his rider, whose foot had become entan- } nothing in the dim twilight, turned to resume ber 
gled in the stirrup, with him. Before he had run} promenade, when a man sprung through the opt 
far the boot came off the foot, and Abbeville was} ing. She started with a bound and cry, but the 
left lifeless in the road. loud laugh of Will arrested her steps. 
All had taken place with so much rapidity, that; * You rogue, to frighten me out of my wits; | 
Will was unable to make the least movement to} have a mind to box your ears,” said she, avg 
assist him. He ran to the spot where Abbeville ) ingly, and advancing with her hand raised in mim 
lay, and raised his head; but his breath was gone,}rage ‘I thought you had gone to the ‘harves 
and his face was scarcely recognizable, so covered } home’ at father’s.” 
was it with dust and blood. With the assist-} «You were right in your thoughts, my dear. | 
ance of his wife he carried him into the house, ) did go, but soon got tired, and came back, as ¥® 
and washed the dirt from his head and face, see, for I knew you were alone, and there wert 
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ee that they will not 7“ eh ell bs pp to see him up again. He has had 
ny ° ” j -a long trial. 4 
Cone ar age a ns te eel cone In this way they conversed uatil ro eg 0 
on a bench by the w ’ of the air warned them that it was growing late, 
wa ty ore Sue,” he continued. ‘I wont‘ when, rier —— in to see if Alice was at rest, 
“The fa ’ : : too. ; they retired to sleep. 
go to any more —— eet Gene we po Alice was unintentionally a listener to - ae 
Jor I can never y + fi the field all day, and > conversation, and could not help wishing that > 
alone at home. b a all the evening too.” ‘ beville was awake that he might hear and ” ; 
Te heating t ote a home on that account,( by Will’s sentiments. Though his manner a 
Wh akc. ene | A that I don’t like to keep? been kinder since he began to recover, and he _ 
Will, for I — soot fun, only because it is‘ never satisfied unless she was near him, still om 
—— pe honk I do feel happier when feared that when perfectly well again he might be 
jonely 10 ? 
) 

















i i illi i d to associate with his former companions, 

pea » th 3 pce ma pot terns te ied. enouy by their example. She — 

much like you, ‘ha i i , -Spained to discover that others had perceived the 
° be . Soe eae hl sad Snahnen iaiiiemen a ‘hah husband ; till then she ry 
sing around! to 8 ; h Ives till some day } it was known only to herself. For many ours 
uldren to tale care of thetnee : by the window thinking of her past life, 
S comes home and finds them burnt up, or maybe en y a Ott allies anil iwithee éxty when 
drowned.” ++ 3 : ¢ f the morning sun had entered the 

«Then I am sure it is as ar es vag Dey ear} pA ent were shining full in her face. 
on te ee : he * gre ieatle of getting That day Abbeville was removed to Me own 
is not right to put Der to i wy d soon became convalescent. There was 
carn ramet, Bed TORS rue OY, while +: oad dansia wanton’ alteration in his conduct; he dissolved 
amen ep nein pede ag remy rs Sal connection with his club, and recognized “7 
Dore ie Saran olga ec a 75 6 ly as acquaintances. To Alice he 
a How badly Mrs. greg thi ae Weblened Toveaepatbmegh dyer fondly attached. His sole 
first came here; now she has qui e brits nF oR dina aah, 0h ‘enaktis Mae and Cains aitat bles happy. 
Do you know,” —e “-s se it ia caine he was himself again. Alice frequent] 
simest to a whisper, ‘‘ that I believe it — perce ter eae mma eo change, and attri- 
but the way yes ce * aed ohont bein hes ; buted it to his reflection on the sick-bed, for ben 
Baadohery ome Pate 5 i é le time; but the true reason she 
from home half of his time, that made the poor ; nronipthctt oy sere 1 sitll one Gelinie’ ‘iio. 
woman ia aa. perros meveacholy. i h-§ ing as they walked to church, he remarked that 

“Hush, hush! do not speak ill of your neig {he considered his fall from the horse one of the 
bors, Susan,” exclaimed fan d had ; most fortunate occurrences of his life. : 

“Well, I am sure if I were a pai. id ‘ ‘« Why !”’ was her immediate exclamation. 
such a dear, pene ye AF TAP, Di 1 PONT RE MRE * Because it was during the confinement orf 
beer gs Sari 4g ‘ i t I learned a new rule of life.” 

hype ache: 8 nig ang caagtry Ubyeis ate ttn tata her that he had been awake ee} 
oie.ne Eorrnraries rpans, Wat, y yersation at Will’s cottage, thoug 
failings. These rich and great people atten. pry the ey and that subsequent reflec- 
wabaret dle Ry esky Leberg we ae! 1 ‘ tion fodvest him to adopt a course which he hoped 
deeplyas they do. I wishall loved each other as we Oe ioe 
te worl We sometiones differ’ yoo Enow, but’ “" And,” betcoatinued, «I bave given Will that 
the world. We sometimes differ, you ; — . ’ = obi aos me 
then we each yield to the other’s temper, and that farm Dae gen is prepared, and wants only y 
gag fii A ak ayceape, soy ee That it will have as soon as I rise to-mor- 

“We do not make such a show of words ass we..,te neil be, ona. af toe Rammtess ete.ak my 
they do, Will, but the heart is just as full, if eye 
knew so well how to express what we feel. if e. 
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i i i i d Susan have never had reason to regret 

yee eet OPE SY AGP ODS FY Beet ooh that made Abbeville and See Ste. 

‘Stop thon ; sae more about your neighbors,” { passers on their hospitality. 5 ney Say . tingly 

cried Will Jlayfull placing his hand over her accomplished a reformation, tha ae Ps . mene 
mouth, « aye 4 says he may be moved to-{else would have brought about, an y 

morrow, and he will be quite well in a few weeks. | happy. 
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RELIGION. 










Waar consolation hangs around the bed, Oh! aap D yield. on ers v0 ese a 
On which the dying Christian sinks to rest; To true yr 8 hol + per fee ; 
Exulting hope is hovering o'er his head partes Aataragh ad a ide m wayward feet. 
To lead his soul to mansions of the blest. - To bear me up, a ‘ = ‘ : Mar ep in 
No phantom fears disturb his happy end ; Then may I name . ct gnc me aeene 
Nor does he dread the dark apprcach of death ; Nor heed the billows ‘iI eafely ride : 
He feels Religion, still his faithfal friend, pv oa re Noe 


And blessed by her, he yields his parting breath. | And gain, at last, its bright and happy home. 
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MUSICAL REVERIES. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 

















0 
Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies _ Whil 
Woo me not back, but, wandering past mine ear, a 

Seem heralds of the eterna! melodies, time,” 
The spirit-music imperturbed and clear ; resign ( 

The full of soul, yet passionate no more— vidly 
Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore. 

I bless thee, oh my God! Mrs. Hraays. state 
holy lat 

“Man is born naturally a poet and a musi-' find.” No, he found not here, for the thirst ays. its way 
cian,” remarks a great writer; and we may-add, a} kened by the murmuring of the water of life, cay - on 
painter also, for what is painting but ocular mu- }never be satisfied until we arrive at its margin, ate Bl 
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tion.” 
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sic. Music is the harmony of the ear, painting; How oft, whilst listening in the calm twilish 
that of the eye, and both are branches of the grand ‘ or at midnight, to some pensive strain, now swell. 
system of harmony that pervades heaven. Every ) ing, now dying, do our spirits seem as if in commy. 
lover of nature is intuitively both a musician and | nion with eternity; then it is that we fee] the stir. ment b 
a painter. He hears and sees harmony, as well in {Ting of our immortal nature, and rise superior to breath 
a bursting bud, as in the chef-d’auvre of a Beetho- } all human passion: then it is that angels whisper sightles 
ven or a Raphael. to us, and.not a sublunary thought enters our sweeps 

Life is full of music. Plain every day transac-? mind. At such moments how we long to fy — 
tions are simple concords, Disputes and troubles? away and be at rest. Then can we say with Kirk hs “ R 
discords, which if duly resolved blend again into? White: -s 
concord; but if not, Sisterbing and breaking the we for 
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regular train of harmony. Changes and revolu-' “Oh! I am rapt aloft, my spirit soars owl 




















































tions are all modulations calculated to relieve the Beyond the skies and leaves the stars behind; 
monotony of life, although we are often saddened} Lo! angels lead me to the happy shores, - 
by the introduction of the erying-chord, which And floating peeans fill the buoyant wind. —s 
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until h 


leaves us in the mixor mood. Life has its chains’ Farewell! base earth, farewell! my soul is freed.” 
of sequences, linking events, its embellishments, ; : cnet 
and its fugues of many subjects, each filling its} f angels whisper music to us in life, must we 





own part. The life of one day may be likened; °t believe that around the couch of the departing sound 
unto a* perfect musical composition, the beauty § Christian they touch the strings of their golden vet 
and smoothness of which depen:s upon the per- harps, and chant their sweetest songs, although of the 
former’s “ pursuing the even tenor of his way.’?; unheard 1: all save the passing spirit. A num way If 
Byron says— ber of friends were once assembled in the chamber man, ¢ 
of a dying man. He had walked through this wrong 
#' Many are poets who have never peaned world “ looking up;” the sting of Death had been Ob, 
Their inspirations, and perchance the best : drawn, and he was prepared to meet the last 
Many are poets, but without the name; enemy with triumph. The sun was sinking, and 
For what is poesy but to create, ere he disappeared below the horizon, threw his 
From over feeling, good or ill; and aim last beam aslant the pillow of the dying mar, in 
At an external life beyond our fate, token of an eternal farewell. Both were to rise 
And he, the new P rometheus of new men, again, but amid scenes how different. Guardian 
Bestowing fire from heaven.” angels must have anointed the ears of the company 
’ : with the dews of heaven, for as the last sunbeam 
So many feel the “unwritten music of the faded, the most enrapturing music was hear! ; 


heart,’’ who cannot give it utterance. The Crea-‘ around the bed; these celestial strains continued 

tor imbued the soul of man with music, to ennoble{ for half an hour, when with the radiance of iw- 

and exalt his thoughts and aspirations, and wo be mortality on his countenance, he slept in this ! 

to those who desecrate this attribute of heaven to$ world ‘ 

profane purposes. Music is social, as every sound ; 

1s a trinity. Music has been the solace of man{ « Till, haply, waked by Raphael’s golden lyre, 

from the earliest ages; the universal language,’ To bear a part in everlasting lays.” ; 

understood alike by all nations. The sey of the 

heart, unlocking its sympathies at the sound of a} It is the sentiment of an English writer, that 9 

brother’s voice. full is all nature of music, that if we go toa lonely 
Music is the language of immortality, it fills us spot, and remain perfectly quiet, in the very still- 

with a longing after something unseen, eternal. It} ness we hear a sort of dreamy whispering, as if it ( 

seems to wake up indefinite remembrances of a} were the celestial choir at a great distance. 

former state of being. Can this be our first state 

of existence? Or why, or for what Ng are “The sound 

we here, exiles from thee, oh Eternal? Jean Paul} Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tuned 

Richter must have hearkened to music with a but} Angelic harmonies.” 

half-awakened spirit, when he exclaimed, “ Away, ‘ 

away ! thou speakest to me of things which in all} ‘Old songs, the precious music of the hear’, 

my endless life I have found not, and shall .not} who does not love p nce The old familiar lays, 
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and each of which cluster a thousand treasured } reflecting the past, the present, and presenting 
liections. We think on the eyes that beamed, ‘ bright anticipations for the future ; without which 
.4 hearts that bounded with joy at their sound, } the romance of poetry, or of painting could have 
w mingled with kindred dust. Much of the new ‘ no existence. Goethe calls it, ‘‘ The true element 
ysic is enchanting, sublime, embodying the spirit-; whence all poetry springs, and into which it all 
urmony of genius; but for associations, give us; returns.” The identity of the sister arts Music, 


be Jays of yore : ) Poetry, and Painting, is perfect; and a lover of 
: Sone is necessarily a lover of the others also, al- 

“ The electric fire ‘though perhaps ina less degree. Salvator Rosa, 

Of buried melodies.” ¢ the painter, was a distinguished instance of super- 


excellence in each art—as a musician and a poet 

Whilst listening to the songs of ‘the olden he outshone all hiscotemporaries. Also, Leonardo 
ime,” if we can so enlist our imagination as to }da Vine, who astonishes the Milanese less by his 

ign ourselves to the illusion, we may call up‘ pencil than by his performance on the /yre ; a cu- 
widly before us many a scene of the past. Now (rious new instrument chiefly of silver, fashioned 
, stately procession of crusaders bound for the{ by his own hand. The envy of the musicians of 
holy land; or perchance a gorgeous cavalcade on} Milan was awakened; they challenged him to a 
its way to the tournament sweeps past us Now) public contest, where they were not only van- 
we join in the search of the faithful and affection- { quished 
ste Blondell for his royal brother-minstrel; or > 

mpathize with Scottish Mary in her ** Lamenta-‘ “On the ten-stringed instrument, 
tion.” We are saddened by the plaintive strains ‘ And on the psaltery.” 
if Lochaber no more’’—or stirred up to merri- ; 
ment by the “ Braes o’Busby We hang with; But were compelled to acknowledge that the elo- 
breathless ecstasy on the wood notes wild of the‘ quence of his conversation, and the originality of 
ightless Carolan—or list with rapture as he his extemporaneous poetry, were alike unrivaled. 
sweeps the chords of his harp with a mighty in-(In our own day we have Moore and Lover of the 
piration in his “‘ Concerto,” whilst we regret, in ‘same cast; the brightest luminaries of that land of 
his “Receipt for making Whisky,’’ his anti-tem- ‘stars, the Emerald Isle, ‘‘ The top of the morning 
perance propensities. Anon, the scene changes— to it.” 
we ford the ‘‘ Boyne Water’? with victorious Wil-} Montesquieu says of music, that it is, ‘the only 
jiam, and lament the fall of the gallant Duke } one of al) the fine arts which does not corrupt the 
Showberg. The scene changes again—and we;mind” True, for how could that which ema- 
cannot but admire the practical enthusiasm of the ) nates from heaven be the cause of impurity; but 
well-fed Briton over his beloved ‘‘ Roast Beef of it cannot be too much regretted that music has 
(ld England.” To take a glance nearer home— ; been often made the vehicle of conveying improper 
what American does not feel his patriotism aroused ;and foolish sentynents in poetry. How many 
until he thinks himself a very Washington, at the’ would refuse to read aloud the words of songs, 
sound of “ Hail Columbia,’’ or that choice mor-} which they unhesitatingly sing; as if the alliance 
cau yeleped ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle.’? While the fire could redeem the impropriety. Let all songs with 
of the inimitable “‘ Marseilles Hymn’? finds its} objectionable words, be thrown aside, or if too 
way into the inmost soul of the impetuous French- ? beautiful to be consigned to oblivion, why, then 
man, enkindling vengeance for real, or imaginary ‘ give them new poetry ; but attempt not to dim the 
wrongs. ‘lustre of the “‘ divine art’’ by associating it with 

Ob, glorious music! Magic mirror of the soul, {the effusions of dark minds. 
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FAIRY PENCILINGS. 





BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





Their mirror is the chaste dew-drop, 
Their bath the soft and jeweled tide. 


Tue moon peeps sweetly from the skies, 
Mid hosts of clustered stars impearled, 

And twinkling through night’s canopy, 
Its lustre charms a wearied world. High on the rocks the sparkling spray, 
And briny waters gayly bound ; 

The fairies laugh while ripples play 
In circling snow-white eddies round. 


Tis now the sprightly fairies lave 
Their eerial forms in pearly dew ; 
Or sport beside the crested wave, 


Or deck the scene that Fancy drew. Now darting swallows akim the deep; 


List! hear the santline’s dismal cry ; 
The lapwing’s downy pinions sweep 
Swifily along the darken’d sky. 
When morning dawns upon the scene, 
The fairies seek their crystal cell; 
Or fleetly o’er the waving grass, Then in seraphic slumbers lie 
Like whispering zephyrs quick they glide; ‘ Till summoned by the vesper-bell. 


On some fair floweret’s silken stem, 
Perchance their tiny feet alight, 

Whose coral sandals bear a gem, 
Plucked from the starry sphere of night : 
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Ir would seem to be the doctrine of many who} ment of four hundred which you lent him. 4,, _ 

s for good citizens, that the decrees of human} there not, then, six hundred dollars remainiy ” ak 
aw, and the awards of courts should be regarded} ‘‘I repeat, the affairs between us are ¢loso; oe 
as final in all cases involving the rights of men. What I shall obtain for what I loaned your j,:, ge: 
The standard of right, say they, varies in the judg- } father, will depend upon the sale. By the cond. ‘ a, 
ment of persons according to the degree of their } tions of the transfer of his effects to myself they x ns of 
intelligence and the strength of their judgment. {have become mine with a title complete. That ra } 
It follows, that in doubtful causes there can seldom { transaction was an open one, and if he were om : iii 
be a decision under the moral code which affords ; living he would tell you that it was characteriza § eal v 
to the weak no guaranty against becoming a prey } in the beginning, and in its consummation, by per- 4 acq 











to the strong, and even among those who intend to } fect fairness and legality on my part.” 
do right, leaves the advantages with the powerful} ‘‘ But have you rendered to us an equivalent {o; 
when their prejudices predominate over reason. } the difference between the amount loaned and the 
The law of the land, then, they conclude, is the ; value of the effects? Although by accident ani 
only safe arbiter unto which to appeal in causes } the sanction of Jaw it is in your possession, yet | 
between party and party. It is designed to bear} do not understand by what rule of morality yo, 
upon all alike, and if it operate with seeming hard- {can presume to retain it.” Bis 
ship at times, secures an equilibrium by the dis-? ‘You mistake, young lady, the nature of pos. 
pensation of advantages at other times. session. If that alone became ours for which we 
This was the kind of reasoning adopted by a} render an equivalent, few could call much his 
certain rich man of the little village of F——, in{own. Suppose that the house in which | live js 
the State of Maine, whom we shall designate by consumed by fire. It will be rebuilt by the insur. 
the appellation of *Squire Jones. The ’Squire } ance company, into whose treasury I have paid a 
was a man whose mental characteristics were in) mere trifle. I should have rendered no equivalent 
no wise peculiar, and which, as there are many } for the thousands they would restore to me, but 
like him in the wide world, we shall describe only ; yet I could honestly receive it. Had your father, 
as they may exhibit themselves in the incidents to } with the money I loaned him, been so fortunate a 
be related. He was well advanced in age; and if }to win some considerable commercial advantage, 
the possession of much estate, which the law re- ‘his daughter would, doubtless, have been full wil. 
cognized as his own, and of mortgages upon the | ling to share it. Chance, and a skillful adaptation 
property of others, be regarded as indications of }of means to the mutations of trade, much oltener 
comfort, he might be set down as a comfortable } than patient toil, build up fortunes, and that which 
man. As he ever manifested a stern regard for } they yield to an individual is as truly his ownas 
the majesty of the law, and had much of that at {though he dug for and fashioned it; nor in the 
stake which the law protects, he naturally became, ; strife of traffic can he be considered a bad citizen 
at an early day, a magistrate, and was not with-}who makes honest representations and respects 
out a considerable share of influence and respecta- the obligation of his contracts.” 
bility. ‘« Honesty,’’ continued the ’Squire, when Mary 
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We use the term “respectability” in the ordi- {had gone, as one who felt that he had another au- Whe 
nary sense. There were those, however of un-? ditor, ‘‘ does not require me to relinquish the profits recolle 
doubted claims to excellence, who declined toSof a fair business transaction, although it be to and hey 
apply this term to his character—who complained avert the disappointment of an unfortunate girl, and the 
of his dealings as usurious, and referred his affec-}any more than to distribute the gains of an indus mind, 
tion for the law to the same cause that makes the } trious life in order to relieve the necessities of the dents 
hunter love his rifle. It was said of him that he}indigent about me. Poverty and wretchedness are him, il 
had become possessed of the property of old Mr.) inevitable inthis world. My little property migit their fi 
Stanton to the amount of about one thousand dol- be sunk, and yet no sensible impression be made literal! 
lars, the sickness and death of that gentleman } against the aggregate of human wo.” . temain 
having interfered to prevent his attending to the) Mary had left the office of the rich man witha ‘Squire 
payment of a note which would have redeemed it.) heavy heart. She had not believed that in the an ext 
By this dispensation the young and lovely Mary } season of her bereavement he could withhold from the am 
Stanton was left without a father, and that com- }a poor and unprotected girl what was in equity bet of Jon 
fortable subsistence which had been afforded by ‘ own, and which, but for the death of her fale indaly 
his care. Shad not been lost. To her present disappointment which 

The sad offices of affection for her deceased }and affliction were added forebodings for the {t the °S 
parent having been performed, prompted by her}ture. Though educated to avoid a burdensome secure 
sense of what was equitable in their affairs, she dependence upon others, she had never beet a few 
visited the office of Squire Jones and asked for an} thrown upon herself. She had, from childhoos payme 
allowance out of the value of her father’s effects ‘ been sheltered from the storms of life and supp: om 
in his possession. i. in abundance with its enjoyments. The contrast the *S 

“‘T have had some dealings with your father, > between her own heretofore happy lot, an premi: 
young lady,’’ Squire Jones replied, ‘‘ but there is’ prospect of precarious toil for hire, with all is Cordes 
nothing on my books in his favor.” : disagreeable incidents, was at this time preset'e perty 

«But father left his property with you to the: in its fullest force to her burdened soul. Nous! 


amount of one thousand dollars, to secure the pay-, But the healthy mind adapts itself with facil") 
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., its allotment. The clouds which enshrouded ‘ ask me to surrender any part of my property to 
vary densely for a season, lessened and faded in » you as to forego the advantages of a bargain which 
ihe distance. She entered upon her new duties as; 1 have honestly made. Your misfortunes, young 
, seamstress Without any of the hesitation which ; man, though real, result from no agency of mine, 
isthe offspring of a false education—for she had}and I have enough to do to provide for my 
wen taught not only to labor, but to regard all ; own.” 
yseful employment as honorable—and without any ; As Mary had done in the time of her bereave- 
jgrdet feeling than pity for those of her own sex ; ment, so George now departed from the presence 
shose elevated notions had led them, since she »of "Squire Jones, in disappointment and_sor- 
embraced her new position, to break off her hum-;row. With the morrow’s sun he would be 
bleacquaintance. — : ; houseless and penniless, having a family to main- 
Mary continued in this employment for a few ; tain, but his present means of maintenance with- 
years, during which time she attracted the affec- , drawn. 
fons of a young man of an adjoining town, who,) As in our country-places the pecuniary affairs 
although ignorant of her earlier history, had in the , of every man are generally familiar to all his neigh- 
suit of his own affairs, which led him to occa- g bors, the subject of George’s misfortune, in con- 
sional visits in the village where she lived, made } nection with that of the early history of his wife, 
ber acqaintance and became familiar with her) was speedily buzzed about on the day when he 
character. {made the unsuccessful attempt to obtain an ac- 
In the course of time George Goodwin and Mary } commodation from the Squire. Many lips uttered 
Stanton were married. ¢imprecations upon the exacting avarice of Jones. 
George had accumulated a little property as a $ All commisserated the young man’s misfortune— 
journeyman mechanic, and prepared to embrace } but there were none of his acquaintance who had 
the pursuit of agriculture ; but the purchase of; the one thing needful for his relief. 
stock and agricultural implements required an ex-' The year 1825, it will be remembered, was a 
penditure which obliged him to reserve a portion } busy one with the speculators in land in Maine. 
of his funds, so that one thousand dollars in money, | Fortunes were supposed to be made in a day; 
nia note for four hundred dollars, were made in} certain it was that very many, the rewards of 
payment for the farm which he had selected, situ- } long years of patient industry and frugality, were 
ate in the vicinity of F In order to secure $ lost. Few persons who could command the capi- 
the payment of the note, the common expedient of ‘tal or the credit, failed to share in the exciting 
amortgage was employed. ‘games of the period, and estates of the value of 
A succession of disappointments occurred to} many thousands, passed from one to another with 
prevent George from taking up the note, but he ‘a rapidity of transfer almost rivaling transactions 
was freed from anxiety as to the result, the mort-‘in flour at a more recent period in the history of 
rage being in the possession of a gentleman of un-; trade. Sudden applications to purchase land were 
doubted integrity and benevolence. Time ran on,? therefore, the most common of incidents, and they 
and when the period for the foreclosure of the; who occupied more than one sitting in opening 
mortgage was nearly expired, George was taken} and concluding a bargain, were not held to be up 
sick, and became, for awhile, unable to attend to} to the spirit of the times. 
his pecuniary affairs. Notwithstanding, all would; In the afternoon of the same day when George 
have been well had the gentleman to whorn it? Goodwin left the office of Squire Jones, the latter 
was made retained possession of the mortgage; ‘ was visited by a gentleman, a resident of another 
but he failed in business, and the paper was put‘ state, who called to converse upon the all-engross- 
into the market. The purchaser was “Squire ;ing subject of land. The result of that confer- 
Jones. Sence was an agreement on the part of Jones to 
When Mary heard of what had occurred, the ‘transfer to the gentleman aforesaid ‘‘a certain 
recollection of the transaction between that person ‘ parcel or tract of land,’’ &c., (copying the descrip- 
and her late father came back to her with force,‘ tion of the premises as recorded in the mortgage 
and the anticipation of renewed penury filled her {deed given by George Stanton, and now held by 
mind, Then she related to her husband the inci-‘the ’Squire.) As the chance of Goodwin's being 
dents of the loss of her father’s property, and urged ‘able to redeem the premises were now virtually 
him, ill though he yet was, to endeavor to save | past, the Squire had no hesitation about contract- 
their farm from the grasp of one who regarded so } ing, in the usual form, to convey. 
literally the obligation of contracts. But one day} The parties to the conference separated, each a 
temained ere the property would become that of happy man. The one could count in short pros- 
Muire Jones, unless he could succeed in obtaining; pect, another six hundred dollars added to his 
an extension of the limits of the mortgage, or pay }credentials of respectability; the other left the 
the amount of his note. He repaired to the office > office with the air and step of one who felt that he 
of Jones and interrupted that personage as he was}had done something more than merely make a 
indulging in a train of thought similar to that; good bargain. 
Which precedes the present history. He reminded} On that afternoon the stranger was the party to 
the ‘Squire that the full amount of the note was>another conference, and the subject was land. 
secured by the premises, and asked to be allowed ) There was no dealing in bonds and mortgages, for 
‘few weeks in which to obtain the money for its } George Goodwin, who was the other party, had 
yment. ‘neither money to buy with, nor land to sell; but 
_ I do not feel called upon to do that,” returned ;he became the borrower of four hundred dollars 


Ps 


‘te ’Squire. “JT purchased my interest in the (for a day. 

emises without condition. The contract re-; ‘I have come to redeem that mortgage, 
‘orded in the deed of mortgage makes the pro-jsir,” said George to the man faithful to his 
erty mine, after to-day, unless the note is pre-} engagements, as "Squire Jones was closing his 


‘ously paid. You may with the same propriety } office. 
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The recollection of his obligation, in the sum {six hundred dollars, and the bond to co 
of two thousand dollars, to convey the estate to { canceled. 
the stranger, came over him, and the jaw of the) But one word more of this history wij} }, 
rich man dropped. ~ 'teresting to the reader. The stranger and (Con. 
The next day ’Squire Jones, at the request of Goodwin were Odd Fellows; and the garry). 
the stranger, gave Mary Goodwin a check for } landlady of the village inn had not prated in eal 
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BODY AND SOUL. 


BY HARRIET SPILLER. 


. Ture is evidently a very intimate connection | the mysterious chord that binds the mind to thy 
between the mind and body, but still there are; body, is beyond the comprehension of the mo 
considerations connected with the physical system { profound metaphysician. It is, however, evident 
nee ge te pore, ere “ distinct _ = oe $ my a - —_ saat = that it is indissoly 
pendent of the body. An argument to that effect‘ ble while life lasts or vitality remains. 
may be deduced from the waste and supply of the; That the soul is ethereal, appears evident from 
frame, which causes a change of the system. The} the above mentioned argument, namely, the fre: 
brain undergoes this cae and: pir with the flood of nutriment passing over the brain, pr 
rest of the frame ; but the mind, which rests upon‘ causing no changeof mind. This fact alone would 
the brain, is not changed, it remains the same. ; seem sufficient to establish the doctrine of the im. 
oe Soe ig! Reape ara 3icgs — eo om es ee of - _ : my if the _ is imma- 
eart through the arteries, and then through the } terial, it seems to follow, of course, that it is im- 
= bt ay pplies ope prguron to the | mortal. tp as ant eseee 4 matter has ever 
whole system. e pineal gland, which is sup-‘ been lost since the first dawn of creation. -as m- 
posed to be the residence of the soul, receives this; terial bodies, though ever changing their form, 
supply with the rest of the body, but the mind} still remain in existence, it is reasonable to sup 
remains gage ey ae ac Me = ee} Leoygrogee a er ye gg man, the soul, will 
swimmer from the flood. e are not continu-‘ not be annihilated, but will remain in existence 
ally receiving a new mind, notwithstanding the after it has left the body. and that its being will be 
ie Naropa is eptyre! passing over the brain? perpetuated through endless duration, though ina 
which is the seat of the soul. different state and in another world. 
Speaking of the“pizeal gland suggests a few re-'_ When life no longer beats in the arteries, a 
mere in reference to the size of the organ on} vitality no longer glows on the brain, yet willt 
which the soul rests. The space occupied by the; immaterial mind exist when the brain itself has 
entire brain is only a few inches, and the pineal ‘ returned to its original atoms; for as the constiti- 
gland, in the penetralia of the brain, is of course} ent particles of that organ will still be in exis. 
still smaller, and yet in that circumscribed spot; ence, it is most reasonable to conclude that the 
dwells Reason, seated on her magnificent throne. ‘ mind, which formerly illuminated it, will not have 
There dwells the understanding, the imagination, { become extinct. For the immaterial part of cre- 
and all the mental faculties. {n that contracted\ tion is of more consequence than material sub- 
space resides a power that can penetrate the clear{ stances, they rank higher in the order of being 
cerulean, and range through boundless tracts of; than corporeal bodies; and as these are indissoli- 
ether—a power that can measure the perennial} ble, it seems to follow of course that those are 
wheel of nature, and springing aloft, soar toward} immortal. And as the soul is eminent amid the 
the ie and behold 4 pouring its flood of radiance} works of creation, the inference is natural and 
over the immense orbs within its influence. And}reasonable that it will maintain its superiority 
farther still, it can travel up to the highest hea-?and not sink into naught, while those material 
vens and view the empyrean regions. It can lis-‘ orbs, which are greatly inferior to it in nature, 
ten to the concert of happy spirits—to the songs‘ and below it in the scale of being, are stil! per 
Bg pry yp RE OS Cigar ane pater gee 
wing the soul in its; rejoicing in their primeval vigor; but that i 
ethereal] excursions, let us again consider it in its ‘ continue to exist, and to perform its eternal rows’ 
gi Peg lye pare Ne of ss m,n perfection will crown % 
» 01 i erial being; scene of its existence. 
can be united to a corporeal substance—what is; 
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SINCERITY. 


To practice sincerity, is to speak as we think;, mise; and really to be what we would seem a4 
to do as we profess; to perform what we pro- | appear to be. 
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THE SIRE AND SON. 
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«Sweet oranges! Fine sweet oranges—only | all about her; only I remember father used to 
gur-pence for two,” rung out the clear voice of a come home cross, and mother used to cry. By 
hoy some twelve years old, as he perambulated and bye it was cold, and we had n’t any wood, nor 
the streets of one of our beautiful New England any thing to eat, and then mother was taken sick 
rillages, with a basket of that delicious fruit, the and died.” 
roluction of a more genial clime, suspended from) ‘Who do you live with now?” inquired the 
jis shoulders. ** Just arrived—warranted fresh or girl. 
w sale, as other merchants say, as well as my- “I live with Mr. Jinks, but he gets drunk and 
elf, when they have a crack article on hand.” isn’t kind. Mr. Greene, the merchant, has fur- 
«Walk up gentlemen, and make your deposits in nished me with oranges for a week, and says if I 
a bank that pays on demand and never fails,” and am a good boy I may come soon and live with 
the little fellow trudged on, giving utterance to a. him, and then he will let me go to school.” 
store of cant phrases which he had learned from) “Then be a good boy,” cried the group in a 
his brethren of the craft. He was a stout-looking breath. ‘We’ll help you to catch up, and then 
poy for one of his years, with a countenance em- you can read with us. 
browned by exposure to the rain and sun, and a The fruit was again deposited in the basket, the 
figidity of sinew and muscle thus early developed school children hastened away to their tasks, and 
that showed he had not been nourished in the lap the little orange-merchant trudged on. Weeks 
of ease. His soiled and ragged garments looked passed on, and so faithful was he in his humble oc- 
as if they had done active service upon the back of cupation,,th.. his employer resolved to take him 
some one much larger than himself, and his whole home; and in due time he was installed in the shop 
appearance betokened him a child of indigence if as errand-boy, and promised three months school- 
not of crime. ing each year. Mr. Greene was a man whom the 
Still, nothwithstanding the meanness of his} world calls hard. Inured to strict business habits 
dress, and the air of effrontery imbibed by constant from his youth, no man knew better how to con- 
asociation with the vicious and degraded of our duct a mercantile establishment, or could calculate 
nce, his handsome features, mild blue eye, and the , with more certainty the chances of profit and loss ; 
evident traces of sad thoughts upon the countenance | yet he was just in all his dealings, and regarded 
of one so young, impressed a looker-on irresistibly | his word as one of the most sacred of moral obli- 
with the conviction that the seeds of virtuous sen- gations. No more fortunate position could be 
timents had been early implanted in his heart. As found for our hero than that in which he was now 
he approached the corner of the street, two stu-| placed. 
dents of the village academy met him upon the On the morning of his installment in the shop, 
walk. One of them commenced bantering him for his employer called him into the office, and seat- 
acouple of oranges, whftst the other secretly drew ing himself upon a high-stool, surveyed the youth 
his knife and severed the string which suspended | for some time in silence from beneath his huge 
the basket. It fell upon the ground, rolling its dark brows. No way awed by his stern gaze, the 
contents into the dirt, and the students, turning lad glanced alternately at his inquisitor, and then 
upon their heels, walked away with a loud laugh. on all sides at the appurtenances of the office. 
Quick as thought the little fellow grasped a stone,) ‘‘ What do they call your name ?” inquired Mr. 
and with an oath sent it after them with all his Greene. 
force. It hit the one who had cut the string upon “ They call me Bill.” 
the head, and nearl y brought him to the pavement. ** What else besides Bill ?”’ 
He staggered against a post, and after recovering) ‘ Bill Jinks.” 
himself, turned back with the intention of aveng-' ‘Are you Peter Jinks’ son ?”’ 
ing himself upon the boy, but the sight of two or) ‘No. I have lived with him until I am tired 
three men who had seen the whole from the steps (of it. He flogs me when I have n’t done any thing 
of the hotel across the street, and who were enjoy- | wrong, and I aint strong enough to pay him back. 
ing the summary punishment he had received for My name is William Adams, but they call me 
0 mean an act, caused him hastily to retreat. A | Jinks, because he took me when my father went 
group of children on their way to school, happened | away.” be) 
to be passing when the incident occurred, and one’ ‘ Do you know where your father is? 
ofthem, a little girl, approached our hero with an) ‘‘ No. I have never heard of him since he went 
ar of sympathy, and said— away, and that. is so long ago I can but just re- 
“Don’t swear, little boy. I’ll help you pick member.” ‘ 3 
up the oranges, and wipe them with my handker-; “Oh, yes; I know your history very well, 
chief.” continued Mr. Greene. “ But look here, Bill, you 
“Why not swear ?”? inquired the boy. “ Father have lived with Peter J inks, and such like men, 
used to swear, and Mr. Jinks swears.” ‘until you are nearly, if not quite spoiled. You are 
“But your mother do n’t swear, does she ?”? con- now coming into a new place, and if you do your 
tinued the girl. best to be honest and faithful, you will never re- 
“Mother! She didn’t use to, but she is dead gret it. You must leave off the bad habits you 
now.” And in spite of his efforts to restrain it a| have acquired as I point them out, and perform 
‘ear dimmed the boy’s bright eye. “It is a long promptly all the orders that are given you. In 
time ago,” he added, “she used to hold me in her some things you will think me worse than Mr. 
ap and learn me verses. One was I must not) Jinks, but if I do not use you better than he has 
‘wear, but I have forgotten them now, and almost | done you may go back.” 
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“‘T am ready to come,” replied the toy. ‘No $ band in his fetters, changing him from a geno, 
place can be much worse, at any rate.” and high-minded man, to a domestic tyrant 4, . 

With this understanding the young orange-mer- ; fiend. The loss of property, the ruin of his pay). 
chant entered upon the duties of his new station. } prospects followed, and his wife hid in ay ,..”. 
Hard was it for him to become reconciled to his; grave the sorrows of a broken-heart. ,, a 
changed circumstances. True, he was better fed; added stimulus to his appetites, and wi,, ‘. 
and better clothed ; had a healthful and active em-{ means of purchasing their indulgence were o,, 
ployment by day, and a shelter for his head at} prompted him to commit an act of burglary ;; 
night, but then he was obliged to forego the com- ; their gratification. The result was, he ecans 
panionship of his vicious associates, and the plea-; fugitive from justice, and his only son a ¢), 
sures of unrestrained and misguided youth. Mr.; poverty and crime, unless a kind Proven, 
Greene, too, was sometimes harsh, and reprimanded * should guide his footsteps in a better path. ‘[\,, 
him with severity for occasional carelessness in }son was William Adams, the hero of our tale, The 
execution of some order, or the non-performance ‘ protection of Mr. Greene, and the admonitions «; 
of some duty; still, young as he was, he never {his sainted mother, recalled to his young min jy 
failed to perceive, that unlike the punishments he ; the incident in the street, and which recurred 4 
had been accustomed to receive, they never came ¢ his thoughts like the promptings of his guardiay 
unmerited, or were the result of passion or revenge. ‘ genius, saved him. 
By degrees, however, the irksomeness of his posi-} Anna Vale, the young gitl whom we intro:yea 
tion began to wear off, and the burden that seemed ; early to our readers, was the daughter of a wealthy 


at first too great for him to bear, grew every day ; citizen of the metropolis of New England. He 


ra 
of 


more light, until it became a matter of surprise { father being deeply immersed in business, and her 
even to himself, that he should ever have considered ‘ mother standing at the head of fashionable |i» jp 
itso hard. A month or two after his engagement ; the city, their daughter was placed in the family 
with Mr. Greene, a public examination and exhi-?}of her uncle, for the twofold purpose of educating 
bition of the village school took place, and our er- ‘ her in a healthy place, and of freeing themselves 


rand boy obtained permission to attend. Many a! from the restraints which the care of a young 
young lad of his acquaintance had some part to; child would impose on them. She grew up q 
perform in the interesting exercises of the even-;{ bright and lovely girl, with none of those {alse 
ing; and drawing comparisons between their edu-} views of life which she would inevitably have ae. 
eation and his own, he bent his steps homeward ‘ quired at horne. An occasional visit to her pa 
with a heavy heart. He had never been to school ; rents polished her manners without inflaming her 
a day in his life, and did not know how to read. ; pride, and she would return again gladly to enjoy 
He was to have the privilege of attending school ; the simple pleasures of a country life. William 
three months during the coming winter, but he‘ and Anna met often, and a high opinion of each 
shrunk from the idea of being ranked with children {others worth was early impressed upon their 
four years old. Having reflected upon it, he re-; minds. The incident of the oranges on his part, 
solved to obtain the assistance of some of the {and on hers the chastisement of a school-boy, 
scholars and learn to read. He succeeded beyond : larger than himself, for throwing into her basket 
his expectations, and by the time the winter school }a wounded snake; with many other kindnesses 
began was able to read and spell with considerable ; which were remembered by each long atter they 
facility. The archives of learning were thus un-; were forgotten by all besides, attached them to 
locked, and he made haste to possess himself of the } each other. Her aunt perceived the growing jus. 
treasures. The reflection that his schooling was ‘sion, and immediately attempted to counteract it; 
limited, spurred him on. A choice and well se-’ not that she would have disapproved of it, for she 
lected village library afforded him the means of; felt that the young man was every way worthy of 
mental improvement, and by the time he was her niece; but the conviction that the parents ot 
twenty years of age, hardly a youth in town, al-‘ Anna would never consent to her union with one 
though many had the advantages of an academic ; whom they would deem so base, and _perhajs the 
course, were his superiors in intellectual attain- ) wreck of happiness to all concerned, induced her, 
ments. As he proved worthy of trust, his em-) if possible, to check it in the bud. 
ployer advanced him successively to the counter} ‘ Anna,” said she, one evening as they were 
and the desk, with a proportionate increase of} sitting in the little parlor overlooking the villaze 
salary. He mingled occasionally in society, for in ; green, “ did William request your company to the 
our happy New England villages few of virtuous ‘ concert to-morrow evening ?”’ 
character are excluded, however humble may be} “He did,” she replied, and a slight blush man- 
their birth, and the reputation he was acquiring ; tled her cheeks. 
for moral and intellectual pre-eminence, com-) ‘ What did you say to him ?” continued her aunt. 
manded the respect and esteem of all. } «I told him it would be agreeable to me, but 
Our readers may think it time for us to trace referred him to you for a final decision. He will 
the pedigree of our principal characters, at least as : call upon you this evening.” 
far as it can be done in a democratic country like “Iam sorry for it. It seems to me you show 
our own, where almost a_person’s grandfather is) too much favor to a youth like him.” 
unknown. An individual had formerly lived in} He is a generous and high-minded young ™, 
the town, a man of wealth, who, in early man-’and there is not another in town who more ¢e 
hood, won the heart and hand of a lovely girl, the } serves or commands the esteem and confidence ©! 
only daughter of the village pastor ; who, soon after ° all.”” 
bestowing her upon one whom he vainly hoped) You speak truly,” rejoined her aunt. “ Hs 
would love and cherish her through life, was? conduct is worthy of all praise; but remember 2 
gathered to his fathers like a shock of corn fully} is the son of a man who is branded as a cri™ nal, 
ripe. But the demon of intemperance, by long’ and he himself, but for the timely interference 
and increasing indulgence, so common throughout ) Mr. Greene, who rescued him from a life of deg 
the community at that time, finally bound the hus- ; dation, would have been as bad.” 
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«% much the more is he to be respected; and cert, and in consideration of the short time he had 
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ifa just Providence rules over the destinies of men, ° to remain in town, resolved to make a declaration 
poth he and Mr. Greene will find their reward.” ° of his attachment, accompanied with the hope that 

«But your parents will never consent to your ‘at some future time, at least, he might look for a 
receiving the addresses of one so humble, and de- | return. The consciousness that a crisis was ap- 
4 upon it,” she added emphatically, ‘unless ' proaching, not only in his worldly affairs, but in 
you let your better judgment root out the incipient the affairs of the heart, made him more than usually 
eds of this attachment, it will bring forth bitter ,serious. Anna observed this, and after their return 
fait.” ) to her aunt’s, inquired— 

«He has never made the least advance of the? « Why are you so taciturn to-night? You were 
ind you fear,” replied the maiden. “And I always noted for your seriousness, but really for 
now not,”” she added, asa shade of painful thought }the last three hours you have ‘out Heroded 

sed over her features, ‘that he has the least | Herod.’ ” 
idea of such a step. If he had, so far as I am con- | _ “Anna,” he replied, “my conduct is a true 
cerned, I should have no hesitation in trusting my } index of my mind. The consciousness of the short 
happiness in his hands. But you, dear aunt, my , time left me to commune with early friends before 
parents, and my friends, have claims upon me that ) bidding them farewell to mingle in other scenes, 
must not be disregarded. I will accompany him | renders me, I fear, any thing but an agreeable com- 
to the concert to-morrow evening, and thenceforth, ; panion.”’ 
js much as possible, avoid his company.” > §¢ You do not mean to say you are going to leave 

Anna retired earlier than usual to her chamber. { us, she exclaimed ?”’ rising from her seat. 

The conversation of the evening awakened a train; ‘That is what I mean to say,” he answered. 
of emotions both pleasant and painful, as the }*‘ Next week sees me installed in a counting-house 
promptings of her own heart, or the dictates of} of our great manufacturing city. The considera- 
ambitious and worldly considerations swayed her ‘tion that I leave so soon induces me to make a 
mind. The remarks of her aunt had aroused her ‘declaration which I should not otherwise have 
toa full consciousness of her position, and the re-;made. Anna,” he continued, taking her hand, 
lation in whick she stood to the merchant’s clerk. } “from the time you, a mere child, displayed the 
The thousand nameless attentions he had shown, ) kindness of your nature in rendering aid to a poor 
jow that she came to reflect upon the subject, con-) orphan boy in the street, your image has been en- 
vinced her his feelings were not altogether unen-? shrined within my heart; at first like the memory 
listed; and she could not help confessing that they } of a pleasing dream, it has now become a living 
were reciprocated by herself. Still they were but )reality, and humble as it is, I must offer to you, 
the first faint traces of the passion, which, once ‘and to you alone, the tribute of my love.” 

mining possession of the human heart, holds it by} The hand which he held trembled, and was not 
apower strong as death. She weighed the sacri-} withdrawn. A chord was struck in her bosom re- 
fices she must make in yielding to its influences) sponsive to his own, and all her resolves were 
now, and she shrunk from the ordeal. We claim } nearly scattered to the winds; but the displeasure 
not for her the perfectibility of a heroine of ro-}of her parents, and all opposing obstacles came 
mance. The exchange of wealth and pleasure for } back into her mind with double force. 

ahumble position in life, perhaps one of poverty ; } © William,” she said, withdrawing her hand, it 
more than counterpoised the inclinations of her) cannot be. Justice to us both requires candor on 
heart, for she had not arrived at that point where ‘my part. There are obstacles in the way which 
all worldly considerations are swallowed up by the} cannot be overcome. My sincere and heartfelt 
all-absorbing passion. She, therefore, resolved, } friendship you possess already; ties nearer than 
painful though it might be, to check it at once, and } these can never exist between us, and as you value 
effectually. ‘ your own peace of mind and mine, I would entreat 

“William,” said Mr. Greene, as he entered the ; you, most earnestly, that this subject may be 
office in the morning, “ I have a matter to propose } dropped forever.” 
to you that merits your serious consideration. I} ‘May I ask if this decision is the result of an 
have a brother, an agent for one of the extensive ) unbiassed mind, or have influences been at work 
Lowell corporations, who has written to me for a} contrary to the convictions of your own heart ?” 
confidential clerk if I know of such an one. You ; «<I will not deny,” she replied, “ that other than 
have been with me for several years, and I have ; my own opinions have influenced my decision ; but 
no hesitation in recommending you. The position } it is a decision neither hasty nor ill-formed.” 
is a responsible one, and the compensation isa} Then,” rejoined the young man in a tone of 
thousand dollars a-year. I shall be sorry at part-} mingled regret and bitterness, “ pardon me, Miss 
ing, but your faithfulness must not go unrewarded, } Vale, for having trespassed upon your patience, or 
ind I eannot place my own -interests between you } presumed upon your favor. So far as this subject 
and your fortune.”” } is concerned, unpleasant as it must be to you, I 

The clerk bowed his head in silence, and strug- ) will trouble you no more. Two days hence I 
ling to conceal his emotions, a tear dropped upon ? shall leave town, and I hope this interview, at 
the open ledger before him. ) least, may be forgotten.” 

“Mr. Greene,” he said at length, with a falter-; << William! William!” said Anna, as he rose to 
ing voice, “I can never repay you for your kind-} depart, ‘do not leave me in a — of unkindness. 
tess. An orphan boy, and friendless, you rescued } We have been friends from childhood, and now 
me from poverty, and impressed again upon my } that we are about to part, let it be a parting of 
mind the half-forgotten lessons of my sainted mo-’ sorrow and not of anger.” ‘ 
ther; but for you the blessing of existence would} She extended to him her hand, and pressing it to 

ve been a curse. I accept with gratitude the } his lips he withdrew in silence. 

Proposition, and will do my best to render the con- «¢ Thus,”’ said he to himself, as he wended his way 
idence that may be placed in me justifiable.” ’ homeward, “ do the brightest hopes of earth depart. 
In the evening he accompanied Anna to the con-'I have contemplated them as I would a beautiful 
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rainbow, and like a rainbow they have vanished ;‘ like the morning-star, heralded a brighter 3. 
but they have vanished in the darkness of a coming, : Heretofore the slaves to the demon had bevy ¢. 
and not of a retreating storm. I leave the coun-’ garded as lost to hope, and the efforts were ¢ beiaed 
sels and protection of a man who has treated me ; only to stay the spreading evil by keeping me 
as his own son, to buffet in the tide of active life; victims from his fangs. The old inebriates Wor 
and the bright star I fondly dzeamed would direct ‘shunned as loathsome things; the sooner ther 
my bark, has set at the very commencement of; could be hidden from sight beneath the clods of thy 
my voyage. But yet it is not the mark of a manly ; valley, the better it would be for the human race. 
heart to despond. I have suffered myself to be} They felt their degradation; felt that they Were 
enthralled, and though the effort may be a painful ; despised by their own species, and therefore soy}. 
one, the thraldom shall be broken. I am alone in; to drown their sense of shame by drinking 4.) 
the world, but yet I can meet its ills with a more ; deeper of the bowl. Now, however, a chanse ». 
unfettered spirit. My gentle mother is at rest, but ; curred. The degraded inebriate, by the aij 
there is one source of painful thought remaining, ‘ human sympathy, was seen to cast off the shackle 
which, if it could be removed, I should be content.‘ that had bound him, and stand forth redeemes 
My father left his native state branded as a felon. | Men looked on incredulous at first, then hesitate; 
No news of him has ever come back. Whether he) whether to believe the phenomenon or not. and, 
continued his career of crime until he met his fate ‘ finally, wondered that the experiment had never 
at the bar of his country, or found a resting-place ; been tried before. The drunkard was dragys 
in a drunkard’s grave—whether he yet lives, his ‘from the ditch, kept from the intoxicating cup yi 
head whitened for the sepulchre, and still a slave » his sober judgment had resumed its sway, and they 
to the foul fiend, or has been redeemed from his‘ under all the influences that tend to restore the 
unyielding grasp—is more than I can tell. God‘ fallen wretch, was sent forth like one risen from 
grant, that living or dead, he has made atonement ; the dead. Every village and city throughout the 
for his sins by the offer of a repentant heart !”’ ; length and breadth of our country caught the spirit 

Thus soliloquizing, young Adams reached his‘ of the times, and old and young, the sober citizey 
home, and occupied himself until a late hour in} and the drunken outcast, came up hand in hand t 
making preparations for his departure. The occu- (the great work. The lowest inebriate became the 
pation diverted his mind from the sad train of greatest champion, and the influence of Washing. 
thoughts he had been indulging in, and he sought ; tonians was every where felt. One of this class, 
his pillow with a cheerful spirit. Upon the fol-‘an aged man, who had spent his life amid scenes 
lowing day he completed his arrangements, bade; of the lowest degradation, was making the tour of 
adieu to his friends, and ere daylight on the mor-}the Eastern States. He came somewhere from 
row was pursuing his journey toward the Man-; the West, and told the story of a drunkard’s sor. 
chester of America, carrying with him the good-‘ rows with a tongue so eloquent, that it touched 
will and esteem of all his acquaintances. The‘ the hearts of all who heard him. He knew how 
trim coach, with its six stout steeds, rattled along; to enter into the feelings of the class with whom 
the devious road amid the rock-crowned hills of he had been so long, and everywhere he went the 
the Pilgrim-land; now winding beneath their} reform received a new impetus. The busy city 
granite heads, that looked like the dismantled for-} of Lowell was not behind the age. Its multitude 
tifications of some old feudal baron, the fame of? of operatives, collected from all parts of New 
whose exploits perished with the minstrel race} England, and bringing with them a remembrance 
who sung them, and anon, plunging into the fertile} of the lessons of virtue and paternal instruction, 
valleys, enlivened bytheir numerous farm-houses ‘ united as one man to speed on the great reform; 
and rural villages, beneath whose shadows the: and whenever a meeting in the cause of temperance 
crystal waters of a thousand springs glide on’ was called, it was so densely thronged as {te- 
their pathway to the ocean. At length our hero} quently to be holden in the open air. At one of 
reached his destination, and was duly installed in} these great gatherings, the distinguished Washing. 
his new appointment. ¢tonian of whom we have spoken above, was ex- 

His melancholy soon gave way under a natural } pected to address the multitude, and a number 
buoyancy of spirit and the active exercise of all his} greater than had ever assembled there on a similar 
powers. With a steady aim to the acquirement of; occasion came together. The call was from the 
an honorable reputation, and a faithful discharge ; young men’s society of the city, of which William 
of the duties of his station, he continued to gain} Adams was the president. The meeting was 
upon the confidence of his employers. The noble } called to order by the chairman with a short and 
libraries, which an intelligent class of mechanics, ‘ appropriate address, and then the principal speaker 
and the enlightened policy of the city government ‘ took the stand. His hair was white as snow. Al! 
have instituted, afforded him the means of still attendant signs of dissipation had disappeared, but 
higher attainments; attainments which, as we) the traces of former indulgence were visible 0 
have said, were before by no means small; and‘ the deep furrows of his cheek. He began with 
the name of William Adams soon became favorably ; voice so weak and tremulous that it was painil! 
known in the literary world. With steady em-? to hear, and impressed the listener with the idet 
ployment, and a liberal salary far exceeding his} that he would be compelled to withdraw from the 
expenses, the orphan boy whose early life gave no} stand. But he gathered strength as he proceed, 
promise of success, became at the age of twenty-‘and in a space of time which no one marke4, ‘0! 
five a nan of high reputation for honor and in-} the progress of time was unheeded by the liste? 
tegrity ; holding a station which, though it promised > ing throng, his voice obtained such a depth and 
no golden flood of sudden riches, was sure, as time } volume as to be distinctly heard to the very ver 
passed on, to bring an abundant reward. » of the crowd. No attempt of ours can describe 

At this time the growing evil of intemperance : the effect produced upon the audience ; but rugged 
began to excite to a still higher degree the atten-? cheeks of men grown gray in the vicissitudes 
tion of every philanthropist. A new light seemed } life, and who had learned to suppress the outward 
suddenly to have burst upon the world, which, } demonstrations of emotion, were wet with tears. 
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«No tongue can tell,” said the speaker, near the 


B jose of his address, * the torture both of body and 


gspirit that I have suffered. Starting in life with 


MAGAZINE. 
‘now cease, for age and sorrow have done 
work upon my frame. I must resign the 
into younger hands, and spend in quiet the re 


their 
labor 
mnant 


the brightest prospects a man could ask, and sur-;of my days. One disclosure remains yet to be 


d 
a being in the path of rectitude, my fall was 


ihe result of my own deep guilt. Ardent friends, 
sundance of this world’s goods, an angel wife and 


, lovely boy, were all my own. The first two? 


gere scattered to the winds; the third, my wife, 


»name. My real one is Adams, and I am n 


by all the influences tending to keep a‘ made; I have borne as a reformer an assumed 


ow on 


‘my way to my early home in order to trace, if 


} possible, the fate of my child.” 


Young Adams was deeply interested in the 
é . . . 
‘narrative, the circumstances tallied so nearly 


gurdered by my unkindness, found a release ‘with his own early history; but still no sus- 


fom her sorrows in the grave; and my only son, 
Goi knows what has been his fate! Compelled 


picion came across his mind that they 
identical, until the disclosure of the old 


were 
man’s 


tp fee my native village as a criminal, I left him name; and then, pale as death, he came for- 


unprotected to the cold world; and whether he 
died in childhood, or lives yet to inflict upon my 


»ward and made a few hasty inquiries 
removed all doubt. 


which 


The facts spread like wild- 


vad the retribution of retlecting, that through my ; fire throughout the crowd, and amidst a shout 


neglect he has plunged into a course of vice and 
dissipation worse than death, remains yet to be 


}that made the welkin ring again, the og 


g man 


clasped his aged and repentant father to his 








ven, My exertions in the cause of reform must : heart. 
’ STARS OF THE DESERT. 
BY W. 0. EATON. 





Srars of heaven! the pilgrim’s song 
Bursts the desert sands along, 
When beneath your brilliant rule, 
Fall the shadows pure and cool. 
Glorious windows of the sky ! 
Fires of immortality! 
Prophets of our mortal years, 
In whose faith confide the seers, 
When the torrid breezes come, 
Cloud of sand and locust hum; 
When the red sun’s beams retire, 
Leaving gale and dust his fire ; 
While, to heap unnumbered tombs, 
Heave Sahara’s hot simoons,— 
Wild the danger, dark the day, 
Deep the caravan’s dismay ; 
Parched the lip and blind the eye, 
While the storm of hell is high. 
Where to earth each Arab goes, 
Many find a last repose; 
He who there to Allah bowed, 
Buried in a burning shroud, 
Never more shall wake his crew 
With the shout of “ Allah Hu !” 
Here the camel, there the man, 
Crescent, turban, ataghan, 
Tent, and food, and merchandise, 
Scattered lie in sacrifice. 
Thus the glory of the day, 
Heat and tempest drive away ; 
Death and ruin o’er the plain, 
Brown and barren, blankly reign. 
Then ye stars! the few that live, 
Bless the mellow light ye give; 
Bless the flight of sun and wind, 
Mourn their brothers left behind, 
10* 


A . 


As along their way they haste, 
Thirsting o’er the wavy waste. 


Stars of heaven! how lovely there 
Ye look through evening's cooler air, 
: Wearing that calm gaze of love, 
Like the houris’ eyes above, 
Promise of great Allah’s smile 
To the faithful void of guile. 
Desert stars! they bless the skies, 
Who look up at Paradise, 
As they see the mirrored worth 
Of opposing heaven and earth: 

Brown and barren, blank and dull— 

: Bright, and blue, and beautiful! 
Desert stars! ye show them these ; 
Ye are harbinger’s of peace. 
Though the limb be travel-worn, 
Though the spirit feel forlorn, 
Parched the lip, and short the breath, 
) Ye gild even the shades of death! 


Hear ye not the desert song? 


§ Hear ye not the wandering throng ? 
Ye have shown to their distress, 


5 Water in the wilderness! 
Pearly water, cool and bright, 
Sparkles in your lovely light, 
Laving every fevered brow, 
Dripping with the crystals now. 


LLLP LOD A 


Where the sailor sighs for land ; 

? Where the weary pilgrims plod ; 
; On the sea or on the sand, 

Glory to the stars of God! 
















THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


A LEGEND OF NIAGARA. 


BY Cc. G. 



































































Ix a fi 
A siast rent the clouds, a flash the dark sky, (“The land of our fathers no more we enjoy— house, ¥ 
And the thunder was loud in its roaring, ' ‘The pale-face now calls it his own. ete 
When the plume of a chief, and the flash of his eye, Our forests they lop, our game they destroy— sch ac 
Were seen through the winds proudly soaring. Oh, see how the stranger has grown. geomed 
) the grot 
A chief, and a chief of a nation gone by ; “Rise! rise, my brave chieftains! advance on the fix. a the 
A nation for whom he was mourning— Let us drive the invader away.” which ¥ 
A chief whom they called, from his dark eagle-eye, ’ And he drew his tough bow that he held in his hang a 
Quick Sight, through the mists of the morning. But his warriors failed to obey. the fade 
; comfort 
He stood on a peak that was shattered and torn, . He looked, but he saw not their red-painted skins: that hac 
For many a storm it had weathered ; He listened to hear their wild yell. Does 
And he heard the deep sound—the monotonous moan ‘ But, alas—nor their forms, nor their war-shout again a 
Of Niagara’s waters when severed. Arose from the desolate dell. pay 
regard 
Mute was his tongue—his wild eyes were fixed ‘ He moved to the rock where he formerly stood, rope 
On the swift rushing waters beneath ; ; Dash’d proudly his bow to the ground; times t 
But dizziness could not her poison well mix Raised his hands to the sky, leaned well o'er the = | 
In the brain of the Indian chief. flood— nie 
’ Great Spirit, to thee I am bound.” wie 
All at once he awoke, as if from a trance day, to 
Into which he had fallen while grieving ; | He folded his arms on his bosom the while, to rep 
He drew not his bow—he poised not his lance, ‘ Reclined his drooped head on his breast— affectis 
But he spoke of the world he was leaving. ; One desperate leap, and a stoical smile, ed 
> Told that Quick Sight had gone to his rest. = “* 
“My fathers! my fathers! oh where have you iepart 
gone?” , Roll on ye proud waters! roll on o’er his bones, Pi 
(And he sighed at the stillness around.) Till ages unnumbered shall vanish away— ing, bi 
“Far o’er the big waters—far to the lone sun— And tell in your murmurs and saddening moans, dead ? 
Or to the Great Spirit you’re bound? > The fate of the chieftain who died in thy bay. _ 
Ing, a 
lowe: 
unger 
faithf 
TO FRANCES. es 
a 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. tend 
terin, 
mans 
Tuinx not thy heart will be always as gay, ? Think not thy parents will always be near, and | 
Thy bosom as free from sorrow ; ) With smiles to illumine thy way; habit 
Dream not of pleasures that ne’er pass away, ; Nor brothers’ kind hands to dry every tear “Te 
Nor rashly presume on the morrow. § Nor sisters’ to kindle thy day. . “ 
Think not thy sky will always be bright, ) brow 
Unobscured by clouds or by gloom ; ’ For clouds will arise and tempests will swee), tlem 
Remember the darkness will cover the light, ‘ And thunder roll over thy head ; char 
And joys will expire in the tomb. Thy heart, now so buoyant with hope, may bre# me 
O’er the young and the beautiful dead. apar 
Think not the scenes thou delightest to view, } Look then, my loved child, to those sunny skies girls 
Will ever remain without change ; Where the rainbows of glory appear, owa 
Know, time in his course, so steady and true, Where tempests, nor storms, nor clouds ever "™* “ws 


Will wither young hopes in his range. Nor thine eye e’er be dimmed by a tear. 
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CLARA CARLTON. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 






Ixa fashionable street of a small city, stood a}spirits. Toward these she discharged her duty 
house, Which having been erected by the grand- faithfully, and they all soon learned to love her 
ather of the then owner, was deemed too un- | fervently; but she sought no companionship with 
ashionable for a family residence ; and yet it was ) the world around her further than the business calls 
ach a comfortable and substantial building that it | which her vocation rendered necessary, and on no 
gemed almost a sin to tear it down, especially as ) other occasion did she wander beyond the precincts 
the grounds around it were so tastefully laid out of her home, except to attend church, where she 
in the old fashion, and the beautiful shade-trees, | was a regular worshiper whether the weather was 
which were planted and nurtured by fair hands, ' warm or cold, wet or dry. She was the standing 
jong since folded in the last sleep, had grown to ‘ problem of the gossiping portion of the community. 
signt size, and intertwined their branches around ) They could not solve the mystery in which she 
the faded walls, as if they designed to cherish and ; was enveloped, as to who she was, and where she 
comfort the habitation, whence the beautiful spirits )came frem; why she seemed so utterly without 
that had cherished them were passed away forever. , kindred or acquaintances ; why she always dressed 
Does it not seem to you that there is a sacred) in black, and what connection existed between her 
atmosphere around a tree, or even a shrub, which ' and the little boy who called her aunty ; and why, 
was planted, loved and nursed by the absent or the ) as she certainly was accomplished, and very beau- 
dead? If I have one superstitious feeling, it is with | tiful, she should persist in a life of such utter se- 
regard to these living things. I almost feel as if; clusion. Questioning curiosity could elicit from 
the spirits of those who once loved them come at ) her boy companion, only, that Ais father and mo- 
times to visit them, and lingering on the winds that ‘ ther died, leaving him alone in a great city, and 
make sweet melody with the foliage, ask of the that then dear aunty came and took him to live 
welfare of the beloved tree, and wait to see if with her; but of Aer, previous to that time, he knew 
those who once loved, or professed to love them, ) nothing, having never heard of her till then. Nor 
will come in the even-time, at morn, or at noon-’ could he give any information concerning her 
day, to muse of them, to recall their form and face, | finances or former mode of living. So Miss Clara 
to repeat their loving words, to dwell upon their Carlton kept her school in peace, and bafiled curi- 
affectionate deeds, and shed a few sweet tears to | osity turned from the chase, and sat watching, until 
their memory under the tree that was their own, / some fortunate circumstance should give a clue to 
and which they left as a blessed legacy, a guardian, her history. 
to bless the living, and to keep the memory of the It was a sweet summer evening, little Bernard 
ceparted green beside the homestead. Do younot had gone to play with his school-fellows, and Clara 
deem it sacrilege to cut down or destroy these liv-) sat alone in her parlor; her sombre dress harmoni- 
ing, breathing, almost speaking mementoes of the zing with the dark hues of the heavy old-fashioned 
deal? I would as soon desecrate their gravesand ) furniture, which remained in the self-same places 
insult the poor relics of the once fair form, as to’ where it had stood nearly a century, looming 
maim or destroy the trees or shrubs of their plant-} against the highly polished wainscot of black 
ing, amid the boughs and green leaves, or fragrant | walnut. 
lowers of which, their spirit seems at times to} Clara sat at a window, resting her pensive face 
linger, with gentle whisperings of love for the on her hand, and now and then a big, bright tear 
faithful who come to muse in their shadow, and, fell glittering from the long, dark eyelashes; and 
plaintive sighings for the sad, the erring, and the yet there was quiet and plenty in her house, and 
lar away. , the spirits of fragrance, beauty, and melody hovered 
Perhaps it was some feeling akin to this, which) in the soft light which lay upon the surrounding 
induced the wealthy proprietor of the old home-’ scenery. An angel occupying her seat at that holy 
stead spoken of above, to let it stand amid the shel-) time, and in that quiet window, might have ima- 
‘ering trees, and to build for himself a splendid  gined that earth was like heaven, all peace and 
mansion, in the modern style, on a lot adjoining, joy; but the wounded spirit of a mortal creature 
and to be very particular as to the character and aches at all times, and frequently suffers the keen- 
tabits of those who occupied the old house as/ est anguish amidst scenes of the richest beauty, 
tenants. and amid those who enjoy the most pure and fer- 
's occupants, at the time of which I write, were | vent happiness. The bosom of the poor girl heaved, 
4 young woman and a small boy. The lady and at length her sobs became audible, as she 
crought letters from clergymen and eminent gen-' wrung her hands together, sighing out the one 
“emen of New York, testifying to her excellent dearest word—* Mother! oh, my mother.” 
character and qualifications as a teacher,and,tothe’ There was a footstep in the hall. She hushed 
steat astonishment of the neighborhood, she was) her grief, dried her eyes, and received little Ber- 
permitted to convert one of the ample ground nard with a sweet smile as he entered the room, 
‘partments of the old house into a school-room for | and coming up to her side, took her hand in both 
fils and small boys—and notwithstanding the his, and looking into her face, said, “1 am sorry 
‘warms of “ wonders” and suspicions which filled , you are sad, dear aunty, for 1 was going to tell you 
the town on her account, she soon gathered around a sorrowful story.” 
ber a full complement of sunny faces and hopeful! ‘I am not sad now, deary,” she replied, “and I 
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am anxious to hear your story. What is it, The little one’s eyes filled with tears. 
about ?” ‘faltered—* Oh, sister, if mamma would jn., 
‘‘ Why, we went down to Main street to play, : lived, and stayed here with Aunt Clara, jt y...; 
and when the stage came in we gathered around the ‘have pleased us better, for mamma wovj },,., 
hotel. The waiters helped out the passengers, two ‘ been happy here, too, like us.” sao, 
sweet little girls and a lady, who is so very ill}; It was evident that the mother’s sadness },: 
that they had to carry her into the house and lay ; been a chilling chain upon the spirits of her»), 
her ona sofa. I led the least of the children in, }dren, the removal of which they unconsejoyu) 
for she took hold of my hands, and would not let}felt as a relief. Poor Clara kept her soproy, 
me go. She and her sister cried very much, and ‘ locked too deep for their superficial obseryation _ 
I was very sorry for them. And the landlord} And how did she bear her increased burden? 
asked the lady where she was going, and when she } Meekly—as a Christian woman always does—), 
said, ‘to New York,’ he asked if she had relations } though it was greatly aggravated by the unchay:. 
there, and she said ‘no.’ And then he asked if she } table conduct of her fellow creatures. . 
were married, and she said ‘ yes’—and he asked} “I think I shall take my children from ix 
where was her husband. ‘I do not know,’ she}Carlton’s school,’ observed Mrs. Guilder, the 
said, and then she was crying. And the landlord } wife of the richest merchant in the town, to the 
said something which must have been very cruel, fashionable ladies who were assembled at an eye». 
for the lady’s pale face grew quite red, and she ‘ ing party, in her spacious rooms. ‘ Since she chose 
shook all over. ‘Ah,’ said the man, ‘guilt will {to take in those stragglers, and to keep the trouble. 
come up in the face. Well, I suppose you have } some little ones, I apprehend she is not able to pay 
plenty of money.’ ‘ Alas!’ said the poor lady, al- ‘the requisite attention to her pupils. My children 
most in a whisper, ‘I have not a dollar in the seem infinitely more interested in little Miss Fya. 
world.’ The man stood, looking very ugly at her, {and darling little Alice, than in their lessons.” 
a long time, and then he muttered, ‘well, you? The sycophant ladies immediately caught the 
must stay here to-night, to-morrow we will see ‘spirit of their pattern, and declared that Miss Cla, 
whether the poor-house or the jail is the fittest) had no right to encumber herself with any thing 
place for your reception.’ And then I thought the‘ which could interfere with the discharge of hey 
lady was dying, she shook so, and looked so blue? duty to her patrons. And several of them cop- 
in the face, and caught her breath so by snatches, ‘ cluded to withdraw their darlings from her care 
and the little girls screamed so pitifully, that 1) The spirit of censoriousness once aroused, js 
could not bear it, and so I ran home to tell my ‘like a vulture in quest of her prey. It finds out 


a8 she 
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dear aunty.” {every particle of an ill-odor in the whole range 
‘*‘ And what do you think I ean do, Bernard?” {of its flight; and now many imperfections and 
asked Miss Carlton of the eager boy. >short comings in Miss Carlton’s system and prac. 
“ Why, aunty,”’ cried the child, ‘if we had her 5 tice were discovered, and held up to animadyer 


here with us, they could not take her to the jail{sion. So the number of her scholars decreased 
or the poor-house. She can have my chamber, } weekly, and several, in withdrawing thicir patron- 
and sleep in my nice bed, and I will lie on the age, forgot to settle up arrears. She had to jay 
sofa in your little room, and she will soon be well, } the doctor’s bill, and funeral expenses of the mo- 
and her husband will come for her, and pay you } ther of the little ones who remained in her charge 
for your kindness; and if he does not, she can as- } Her income, which had been sufficient for herself 
sist you, and the little girls will be your scholars.” }and nephew, was now decreased one half, and 
« You are an excellent advocate, Bernard,”’ said } winter, with its additional expenses, was now at 
Clara; ‘‘ but I will go and see what I can do to ; the door... 
comfort your clients.’? And Miss Carlton equip-}; Poor Clara! She had written several anory- 
ped herself hastily, for the twilight was darkening, } mous poems and sketches, which she had sent to 
and attended by Bernard, walked to the hotel. _{ the editor of one of the weekly papers through the 
The next morning’s sun found Clara still keep- ‘ post-office, and which had been published with 
ing her sleepless watch by the sufferer, as she lay ¢ highly flattering notices, and received by the px!- 
on Bernard’s bed; while the happy boy had al-?/ic with rapturous admiration, and an_ interest 
ready lured his little guests out amongst the dewy ! heightened by the mystery in which the author 
roses. That day was the Saturday which Clara‘ <‘‘so cruelly enveloped herself.’ In her time of 
set apart from the month, for the arrangement of‘ need she wrote to the editor, and throwing off her 
her own affairs, so there was no school that day, ? incognito, asked him to write to her, and inform 
and the morrow would be the Sabbath. One, } her whether he was willing to secure, by a smal. 
two, three doctors, were in attendance on the‘ stipend, her assistance as a regular contributor 
stranger lady that day, but the calm and beautiful } With her note she enclosed a poem, on which she 
morning of the holy day of rest shone on the dead} had bestowed much mental labor. This litt 
face of her whose spirit had passed away to rest’ packet she dispatched to the post-office, witha ler 
eternal. ) vent prayer that her proposition might be favors 
The little girls cried very bitterly when they ‘ bly received. 
saw their dear mother shut up in the narrow; It had been adreary November day. Her chi 
coffin—but in a few days after the quiet burial ' dren were playing merrily in their room, by th 
they seemed to have forgotten their bereavement, } light of a wood-fire, and Clara sat alone in th 
and to cling with all the fervor of childish love to‘ school-room, in the fading daylight. Her heat 
dear Aunt Clary and Cousin Bernard. } was very sad, for her purse was empty ; her ~~ 
«Poor mamma,” said Eva, the eldest girl, ‘‘ was } visions nearly exhausted, and her rent accumula 
always so sorrowful and so often sick, that we) ing. But there was one hope, beaming like ® 
could never play and laugh when she was with us; } beacon-fire over the dark ocean of the future. Tithe 
and now that she has gone to live in heaven, ; gentleman who had so rapturously commende¢ bt 
where there is no sorrow or sickness, we do not } muse, should accept her timid proposal, she shou” 
wish her to come back, do we Alice?” ‘ be enabled to provide for her helpless charges 
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There was a rap on the door—she started with i Poor Clara! she dropped the Tetter and clasped 
, thrill that made her gasp for breath. She knew her hands hard upon her forehead, while the blood 
+ was the post-boy. He handed her a parcel, two} that rushed toward the brain seemed ready to 
or three newspapers, and a letter. She sunk } burst the veins of her neck and temples and ooze 
tombling on a bench. No wonder she was agi-‘ from the burning cheek. Presently the red-flood 
‘ted. She held in her hand the fiat of her fate; ebbed—the face grew livid—the hands were 
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tated. 


the decision which would place her above actual } pressed upon the heart, and then she bent forward, 

want, or sink her in the depths of penury and Sand leaning on the table, wept aloud. 

despair. She carried the eventful papers to her The next morning, as she was zealously dis- 

own chamber and laid them carefully away, not } charging her duties to her few-little scholars, a 

ng to inspect their contents until the =e was presented by an errand-boy. It is 
| 


a in bed, and she could retire for the night, to 


rejoice and sleep in peace—or to weep and agonize 
ytil the morning. With an earnest prayer for 
strength, she turned to perform her evening avo- 
cations With a cheerful carriage, lest her children 
should see her sorrowful and be sad. ‘‘ Miss Carlton—I trust you will excuse the 

Poor Clara! liberty I am taking, when you have read my let- 

The children had eaten their wholesome supper, {ter to the end. I received, last spring, a sweet 
aid their simple, fervent prayers, and sunk to the} poem from an unknown source, which [ unac- 
blessed, bright-visioned sleep, which comes only } countably mislaid, and as I did not know the name 
tothe pure in heart. Clara had put her kitchen‘ of the fair authoress, of course I could not apolo- 
in order, and now the crisis of her fate was near. } gize, but hoped she would write and inquire the 
In her solitary chamber she sat beside the lamp, ; fate of her production. I presume, however, that 
with the momentous parcel before her. She un-} you deemed your offering rejected, and shrunk 
folded the newspapers, one by one, and glanced } from appearing as its author Fortunately, I step- 
over their columns. Soon her attention was riveted. } ped last evening into the Record office, and while 
An advertisement in glaring capitals announced a there, got sight of a piece of your manuscript and 
“Great Attraction at the Theatre. The cele-}learned your name. 1 knew the elegant hand- 
brated dansense, Madam , who had enrap-} writing at once. I am overjoyed at having found 
tured courts, and captivated monarchs, had re- {out the sweet singer, and if you will furnish me 
turned from her tour through all the large cities } with another copy of the lost poem, and accept as 
of Europe, and having finished a triumphant en- Sa small equivalent the enclosed five dollars, you 
gagement in Boston, had halted in our city, on her } will gratify me exceedingly. I should deem it an 
way south, and would,” &c., &c. ; especial favor if you would furnish a poem monthly 

“Oh, Father in heaven!” groaned Clara, “can { for the aforementioned compensation. I know it 
these things be? She who having dwelt in my} is small, but am not at present able to offer more. 
bosom, and listened to every throb of my confid- } Let me hear from you soon. 
ing heart, treacherously conspired against my} ‘‘P.S. If you have no copy of the last poem, 
peace, and having artfully ensnared the fickle{another from the same pure fountain will be 
heart of my betrothed husband, eloped with him, } equally acceptable. J.C." 
in unholy communion, and after forsaking him for} She gathered up the money, which had fallen 
another has taken to the stage—she is followed, } on her lap, and hiding it, with the letter, in her 
worshiped, countenanced by kings and queens, } bosom, ejaculated—Thou hast not forgotten me, 
loaded with costly gifts, and enriched with showers { Father in heaven. Forgive my unbelief.” 
of gold, because she possesses agility of person,? And Clara became a popular writer, and the 
and boldness of spirit to display that agility before } occasional little sums which she received (in ad- 
an audience, every one of whom would blush to dition to the most warm and flattering commenda- 
look on such a display in secret; while I oh, {tions,) aided her somewhat in providing for her 
most Merciful! Suffer me not to distrust thy jus- {little ones, who grew daily more dear and precious 
tice and mercy.” to her heart. 

She sat awhile in painful agitation, looked im-} So passed the next three years. Bernard had 
ploringly up toward heaven, and took up her let- become a tall lad of fourteen, and began to talk 
ter. Her hopes were faint, for her poem was not, } of going to learn a trade— and Alice always inter- 
as usual, given to the readers of the paper as ‘‘a? posed on such occasions— 
beautiful gem.”? She had looked over the columns) ‘How can dear Aunt Clara do without you, 
in search of it, in vain. The letter was of deli-' Bernard? Who would go on errands, and saw the 
cate note-paper, and the gold-flecked wax of the} wood, and make the fires, and mend the fences, 
seal was stamped with a delicate device—and thus } and plant the garden, if you were gone? Indeed 
Were its contents worded— you must not think of it.” 

“Dear Madam—We must say we were a little) But Aunt Clara, though she felt the truth of the 
surprised on receipt of your certainly somewhat } little girl’s argument, felt also that something 
presuming letter. We are always ready to en-} must be done for the boy. She was not able to 
courage young genius, by giving its efforts room} send him to college, though she knew that he pos- 
in our columns, even to the exclusion of more solid} sessed the most brilliant abilities; and so she 
matter; but, indeed, were we to pay for such effu- § thought of a trade which would enable him to live 
‘ions, we should be very soon buried alive under } in respectable independence, and also to cultivaté 
the offerings of the prolific muse. The poem?his mind when it should become more matured 
which accompanied your letter is under considera- } ard bring forth a richer harvest. 

‘on. It was evidently written in haste, and} Very proud was she of her children, and happ 

though abounding in common place, has some} in their love, for they were all good and beautiful, 
really fine passages. We hold it subject to your} Eva, the eldest girl, now thirteen years of age, 
order. With respect, &c. P.G.” gave promise of dazzling loveliness—and gentle 


the butcher or baker’s bill, she said, mentally, 
and placed it in her pocket with a deep, uncon- 
scious sigh. At dinner, having helped the chil- 
dren, she drew out the note as an apology for her 
own abstinence, and read as follows: 
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little Alice, with her blue, loving eyes, and flaxen | ‘I think she is,” Clara answered, «jj... 
curls, was a perfect and beautiful contrast to her ‘the lady was doubtless much changed by < fler. 
deep, black-eyed, and raven-haired sister. Eva} ing.” ; f 
was a creature to worship—Alice, a child to; The gentleman covered his face in great avi). 
cherish with the fondest, holiest love. Their pro-;tion—and Clara left him to prepare the girls ty 
tectress knew nothing of their history, except } meet their father. Ya 
what she gathered from a letter, which, witha) Eva seemed delighted; but Alice clung to the 
small quantity of wearing apparel, in a small {neck of her dear protectress, exclaiming, «| wy, 
— was all their poor mother left behind} never leave you, dear Aunt Clara; not if papa were 
er. a king.” 

The letter was dated at Charleston, S. C., and } Mr. Woodford knew his children, and sobbeg 
its contents were as follows: like a child as he held little Alice to his hear 

** You will wonder that I am here, my ever dear \ And then he told how he chanced to be separate 
Mary ; but I was not successful in New York, and} from his family. 
here I have found a tolerably good situation. I} He was a young man, without money or jp. 
cannot at present leave long enough to come for } fluential friends, and he married a young lady, a 
you, love—and yet my heart so yearns for your § orphan, heiress to a large estate, on condition tha 
sweet society, and the endearing prattle of our{ she married with the consent of her guardian, or 
lovely little ones, that I must request you to un-) in other words, that she became the wife of he, 
dertake this long journey without my protection, ) guardian’s only son. She chose to give her hanj 
though I will meet you at Baltimore, at which city | to Mr. Woodford, and so be disinherited. He had 
I must be on business, most of the coming month. given his time to the study of the law—and pot 
I enclose merely sufficient funds to enable you to} finding practice in Philadelphia sufficient to main. 
reach that city, as there is some risk in transmit-$ tain his increasing family, he went to New 
ting money, and I shall be there to receive) York, met with great success, and wrote ty 
you. Write and let me knew what day you} his wife, enclosing fifty dollars, and request 
leave, and I shall know when to look for your: ing her to come to him. He waited long an 
coming.” she did not come, and what was more wonder. 

There was no name, as the remainder of the? ful, he received no answers to his frequent et. 
letter had been torn off—but the children said; ters. He went to Philadelphia, and was a. 
their name was Woodford—that their mamma ) tounded to hear that his wife had left Philadelphia 
went with them to Baltimore, and could not find} and gone South. 
their father—that she wrote to Charleston, and} “ What could I think,”’ he continued. “To my 
could not hear of him, and was returning to Phila-} shame I confess it, jealousy took possession of 
delphia when she died. Clara felt there was a} my heart—I returned to New York, and mace no 
mystery in their case, and feared that any inves-} inquiry for my poor wanderers. But | have been 
tigation would prove an injury rather than a benefit} very miserable, though I have been a successful 
to the innocent creatures, whom it seemed that} practitioner, and have amassed a fortune, which! 
Heaven had committed to her guardianship. And‘ deemed utterly valueless until now that | have 
so the affair slumbered. found my children.” 

It had been, as I said, three years, nearly four,} Miss Carlton brought the letter which she 
and there had been no inquiry for the little § found in Mrs. Woodford's trunk, and which Eva 
orphans. } said contained an enclosure of ten dollars only 

An accident happened to the stage coach, and} Mr. Woodford asserted that lie never wrote that 
the passengers were, in consequence, detained in’ letter—and came to the conclusion that some 
the city until the next day. Amongst them was} villain had opened his letter, taken the mony 
a remarkably fine looking man, though his face } enclosed, and fabricated the one which she re- 
was pensive and pale. He was elegantly dressed ‘ceived, in order to lead her away in a contrary 
in black, and had about him the appearance cf}direction, and so gain time; possibly, little 
great wealth. In looking over the newspapers} dreaming of the misery which he was heaping on 
his attention was arrested by a beautiful poem of} the innocent for a sum so insignificant. . 
Miss Carlton’s, and he inquired with apparent in-' And now, what was to be done? The chil 
terest, for the author. The landlord, being in} dren clung around their more than mother, weep 
quite a communicative mood, told all he knew of} ing and protesting that they could not live away 
Clara Carlton, and dwelt particularly on the inci-) from her—and Bernard declared boldly, that the 
dent of the strange lady and little girls, and pointed | father who had neglected to seek them out % 
out to him the residence of the “strange young} many years, had no right to take them away—tt 
lady.” } any rate, he should not take Alice. 

hat evening, after school, Clara received a} Mr. Woodford did not wonder that they loved 
note, importing that a gentleman desired to see) Miss Carlton, who was in his eyes exceeding’y 
Miss Carlton on important business, and an hour‘ lovely. So he left the children with her until he 
after, the stranger of the hotel entered her parlor. ; could arrange for their reception, and in the int 
He seemed excessively agitated, and when he in- rim he called sometimes to see them and bring 
troduced himself as Mr. Woodford, Clara’s agita- } them presents. Nee 
tion was little less than his own. About one year from the time Mr. Wootlo 

In few and hurried words he related what he?’ called on Miss Carlton, he took his daughters 
Rad heard at the tavern, and requested to see the} home to his splendid new mansion in Brook!y 





little girls. ’New York. And they went joyfully, for Pe 
‘“‘T am sure they are yours,” cried Clara, * the} nard accompanied them, and dear Aunt Clary 
eldest is your perfect miniature.” }went with them—as their father’s bride—t0" 


*¢ And little Alice,” said Mr. Woodford, * is} own dear mother. 
she not very like her mother?” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


FrizABETH Happon was the daughter of John 
Haddon,* a wealthy merchant, and was born in 
London in the year 1682. She was the eldest of 
three children, (daughters,) one of whom married 
genjamin Hopkins, cousin germain to Stephen 
Hopkins, a signer of the Declaration of American 
Independence, and possessed above her sisters, at 
nearly age, an energy of mind and decision of 
character very unusual for one of her years. 

John Haddon, the father, had from religious 
sruples left the Chureh of England in which he 
was educated, and attached himself to a then newly 
risen and somewhat obscure sect, commonly known 
by the name of Quakers. The influence of this 
change was observable in his household, which 
became conformed to the simple and self-denying 
principles peculiar to this sect, and his children, as 
they grew up, Were gradually brought under the 


jiscipline and restraint which he deemed his reli-' 


gion imposed. 

~The position which John Haddon occupied in 
the world, naturally drew to his hospitable man- 
sion the society of the refined and gifted, and among 
others, William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania 
was an acceptable visitor. The period of which 
we write was one of unusual interest, both in a 
civil and religious point of view, and the settle- 
ment of the American colonies, as it afforded an 
asylum for those who were persecuted on account 
of religious belief, was looked upon as a very im- 
portant movement, and consequently, numbers, of 


almost every religious dissenting society were emi- 


rating to the ** New World.”? No wonder, then, 
that the persuasive eloquence of such a man as 
William Penn, (especially if he held to view the 
same glowing description as he did in an extraor- 
diary communication addressed to the “‘ Free So- 
ciety of Traders of Pennsylvania residing in Lon- 
don,) should have induced his friend Haddon to 
contemplate, and that too, seriously, a like re- 
moval; and accordiagly, we find him making pur- 
chase of a tract of land, situate in the western part 
ot New Jersey, and also making preparation for 
the erecting of suitable buildings thereon; but be- 
lore this was carried into effect, owing to the deli- 
cate health of his married daughter, before men- 


tioned, he was induced to change his mind, and? 
concluded to pass the remainder of his days in, 
Agreeable as this decision was to his | 


England. 
fnends and family in general, it was nevertheless, 
to his eldest daughter Elizabeth, the subject of this 
totice, the souree of extreme disappointment and 


‘nal, and whose mind became exceedingly de-) 


pressed on account thereof, she pined for a removal, 
‘a’ contemplated herself on going to America. 


There is something peculiarly striking in the re- ’ 
“lution formed by this young girl, which is as) 
“iieult to explain as to comprehend ; and our ad-? 


Mir 


w tenderly trained and educated, who had mixed 
nthe best society, and whose attachments must 
aturally have been strong, should have ever 


"sued to exchange the comforts of an English 


‘one for the privations necessarily attendant upon ) 


* Whose ancestors built Haddon Hall ; now in the pos- 


~_ "of the Duchess of Rutland. Its most ancient por- 
wus Cate as far back as the Saxon dynasty. 


Murat.on is the more excited that one who had been ) 


a residence in a new country ; and we can only re- 
concile it in the light of a peculiar feature of her 
faith respecting inward revelation, prompting its 
votaries to duty. Certainly no passion of a ro- 
mantic character could have summoned such a re- 
solution, or induced such a sacrifice, of which 
history scarce offers a parallel. She had so pleaded 
with her parents, and had so far prevailed upon 
them, that they unwillingly submitted to her de- 
parture; and accordingly, in the early part of the 
year 1700, a young and beautiful Quaker maiden 
of some seventeen summers, might be seen taking 
leave of her parents at Bristol ; and with a retinue 
of four servants of her father’s family, two of each 
sex, and a goodly portion of this world’s goods, en- 
tering a ship bound for America, bidding adieu, 
perhaps forever, to the land that had given her 
birth. After a passage of six weeks duration, she 
arrived at Gloucester, on the Delaware, where she 
remained until suitable buildings could be erected 
for her accommodation, the materials for which 
came with her in the same ship. In a short time 
the house was ready for her reception, which was 
built on her father’s lands. But what must have 
been her feelings at this period !—the mistress of a 
household in an almost entire wilderness, where 
the Indian roamed in his freedom, the undisputed 
lord by inheritance—unsocial and suspicious ! who 
regarded the white settlers as intruders upon his 
rights; ever ready in the hour of midnight to doa 
mercenary deed. Yet by the providence of God, 
whose eye regardeth the fall of a sparrow, this in- 
teresting young female and her family, with others, 
were preserved in their peculiarly trying situation, 
and the untutored * children of the forest,”’ through 
kindness and conciliation, became their best friends. 

The position which this young female occupied 
at this period, in a new country, must be considered 
as extremely novel; yet in carrying out her bene- 
volent plan, which extensive means afforded, which 
appears to have been in the assistance of poor set- 
tlers, in administering to their necessities, and in 
relieving their wants, we may perceive the evi- 
dence of a sublime principle, having its seat in the 
human bosom, where much that is good and excel- 
lent dwelleth. 

Two years after her arrival she was united in 
marriage to an English physician by the name of 
Estaugh; who was also a minister of the Gospel. 
This union proved a happy one. She survived her 
worthy husband a number of years, and paid re- 
spect to his memory by continuing in a state of 
widowhood. She made several visits to her parents 
in England, though she could not be prevailed upon 


) to make her abode with them, confidently believ- 


ing that Aer sphere of usefulness—that idea which 
had at first induced her to leave her father’s 
house—lay in the New World. On returning from 
one of her visits, she brought with her her nephew, 
then a small lad, by the name of Hopkins; and as 
‘she had no children, he became by adoption her 
only heir—he intermarried with a good family and 
left numerous descendants, some of whom became 
highly respected and influential characters—among 
others, we may mention Judge Hopkins, who oc- 
, cupied for a long time a prominent position on the 
| bench of common pleas. 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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In 1713, she built a new and commodious man- ‘ middle stature, her eyes were dark and |iy¢\, .. 
sion, surrounded by grounds which she caused to; the benevolent smile which played over jw, 
be much adorned, where she continued to reside } tenance won for her even more than her ¢,,.. 
until her death; and even to this day, the stately ) When young, her personal appearance myc; \... 
yew, planted by her hands, and the shapely box, ) been very prepossessing ; even in old age tra)... 
are flourishing silently together. \ speaks of her as the fair Eliza Haddon. Fay), 

Elizabeth Haddon possessed a masculine mind ; by the convictions of duty, to pursue a pat) yo. 
and a most excellent understanding, so that during } unusual for one of her sex; it does not app nal 
the life time of her husband, much of the business } she ever faltered in the discharge of her dy)... 
entrusted to him had her oversight. He acted as‘ forgot the dignity due to one in her stat, 
agent for the Pennsylvania Land Company, and : through the whole tenor of whose life we dis... 
after his death, which occurred at one of the West } resolution, undaunted courage and fortitude, .») , 
India islands in the year 1742, she being his exe-} her character the most amiable traits, heiy};,.,, 
cutrix, some of the duties devolved upon her,; by Christian charity and religious fervor, «, 
which she performed to satisfaction. For a long } lived to an age longer than is ordinarily allot; ,, 
period of her life her correspondence became so ex- } humanity, and departed this life in the year j-» 
tensive that she employed an amanuensis. ) sincerely mourned by all who knew her, or yi; 

In person she was rather below than above the; had been partakers of her bounty. 
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SPRING. 





BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Serine comes bounding blithely along, 
Gayly sounding her vernal song, 
Echoing shrill from every nook, 
Mountain rill, and valley brook— 

On bright wings, through the soft air, 
Merrily sings the maiden fair. 


Spring comes bounding blithely along, 
Nimble her step, happy her song ; 
Skimming the fields her light feet tread, 
Barrenness yields life to the dead— 
Away to the wood, away to the dell, 
Violets bloom where her foot-prints fell. 


Spring comes bounding blithely along, 
With a soft breath, with a glad song; 
Stooping over the wild-wood bower 

To kiss the stem, she kisses the flower ; 


On the moss-mound a wreath she twines, 
Spreading the ground with trailing vines. 


OP ROO NNNNNPOrrrwrrwmenaaeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee_eeeeee 


Spring comes bounding blithely along, 
With a meek eye, with a gay song: 

Joy beams brightly o’er her face, 
Smiles play lightly—nimble her pace, 
Fields dressed tastefully, hail their queen, 
Flowers nod gracefully o’er the green. 


Spring ®mes bounding cheerily, gay ; 
A kiss for April, a kiss for May ; 

Dew for the flowers, gold for the skies, 
Vines for the bowers, and away she flies 
Over the mead, the wood, the dell, 
Drinking dew from the campanelle! 


Raise the chorus! Strike the bright wires 
Charms bring o’er us—music inspires ; 
Sweep the strings of thy magic harp, 
Melody brings joy to the heart. 

Bound on merrily, gentle child, 

Sing on cheerily, undefiled ! 





THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


Ou! Spirit of the Past, 
Thy voice hath a low tone; 
Like autumn’s wailing in the blast 
O’er bloom and fragrance gone. 


The woes of humankind, 
With dirge of tragic lyre, 

Bear, up the dim aisles of my mind, 
Lamps lit at Pity’s fire. 


Yet one cell holier, there, 
With relic and with shrine, 
Denies these woes its saintly air, 
For lack of spell divine. 


BY G. D. S- 


The Spirit of the Dead; 
The hero-men of Eld, 

With Glory’s radiance round them shed 
Find entrance still withheld. 


For Spirits of the Mind, 
Create of god-like power, 

At my heart's altar, crowns are twined 
Of laurel in its flower. 


Thou Spirit of the Past, 
Touching a silken string; 

Wide, Angel Images, at last, 
The doors of Memory fling. 
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